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“TEA & PERRINS” SAUCE, 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


™ consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA ‘4 PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 














which Signature is placed on every bottle op WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, ana 


without which none is genuine. : 
*,.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Bzxport Oilmen generally. Retail by 
dealers in sauces throughout the world, 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 











PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 
THE BEST FOR TOILET, NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING, 
Recommended in The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 
MR. HRASMUS WILSON, F-.B.S., 
As “The most refreshing and agreeable balm for the Skin.” Used by the 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
MALT VINEGAR, 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, POTTED MEATS & FISH, coca | SOUPS, 
CALVES’ FEET JELLY, JAMS, & ORANGE MARMALADE, 
ALWAYS BEAR THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS ON THE LABELS. 

And may be obtained of Grocers and Italian Warehousemen throughout the World. 


CROSSE and BLACK WELL 
Have been Awarded Two Gold Medals at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. | 
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JEOPARDY OF LIFE. JHE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 





TRICKLING STREAM, BUT NOT THE | 


RAGING - TORREN 

WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to every individual 
to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check 
disease at the onset!!! For. this is the time. With’ very little trouble you can 

= = > change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It 
will defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently impress tliis important 

information upon all Householders, or Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, who 

are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change js con- 

templated, likely to disturb the condition of health, let ENO’S FRUIT SALT 

be your companion, for under any circumstances its use is beneficial, and never can 

'°doharm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, frequently without 

any warning you are suddenly seized with lassitude, disinclination for wy, ! or 

mental exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back 

and limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering. &c. &c., then your whole 

body is out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know 

* where it may end; it is a real necessity to have a simple remedy at hand, that will 

always answer the very best end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every 

= case, and in no case any harm... The Pilot can so steer and’ direct as to bring the 

; ship into safety, but he cannot quell thé raging storm. The common idea when not 

= feeling well is—‘ I will wait and see; perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ;”’ whereas, 

> hadasupply of ENO’S FRUIT SALT been at hand, and use made of it at the 

+ onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so 

; Many hopes, breaks’so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, 

; as untimely death? It is not exaggeration, but simple fact, when I state that any 

: little pecuniary benefit I may derive from the sale of this Preparation is absolutely 

> nothing as compared with the immense benefit by those. who use it. J. C. ENO, 








_FENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
TWO HUNDRED MILES IN THE BUSH. 


** A native of Newcastle left this country for Australia in search of health, on the 

30th September, and reached Adelaide on the 12th November. After wending his 

i way some two hundred miles into the Bush, he purchased, at a town called Alberry, 
; a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT! Who'd have thought it?—Rosin Goop- 


> FELLOW.”’— The Newcastle Chronicle. 


FNO’S FRUIT SALT IN THE DESERT. — 





**Kimberley Diamond Fields, Nov. 27, 1878. 

** Srr,—Allow me to bear testimony to the great value of your FRUIT SALT. 
During active service on the borders of the Kalhalari Desert I suffered from a 
disease arising from the inordinate use of milk and boiled bang-shuiter roots (our 
only food for eight days). I placed myself under the treatment of the Field Sur- 
geon, but without obtaining relief. At the urgent request of Gunner Loewenthal 
I was induced try ENO’S FRUIT. SALT, the first three doses of which gave me 
instantaneous relief from the flatulency and large discharge of wind, and secured 
me a good night’s rest. By the following morning the fever had left me, my bowels 

= were reduced to their normal size, and in two days I was able to resume my military 
duties.—I remain, dear Sir, yours very gratefully, 
*‘Louts Gotpsuita, Captain Griqualand West Light Infantry.” 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—From the Rev. Dr. Hurst, Vicar of 
Collerley :—*‘I have used your FRUIT SALT for many years, and have 
verified your statements. The thanks of the public are due to you for your un- 
ome — to relieve suffering humanity. Long may you live to be a blessing 
to the world!” 


Ss > CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S 
ss: t FRUIT SALT.” Without, you have been imposed upon by @ Worthless Imitation, 
xy? SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
S> St 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO’S Patent, at 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs.. JAY’S experienced dressmakers and milliners travel to any part of 
the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emergencies of sudden 
or unexpected mourning require the immediate execution of mourning orders. 
They take with them dresses and millinery, besides materials at one shilling 
per yard and upwards to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse 
in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning 
at a great saving to large or smal! families. 


JA Y’S, 7 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO ‘NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 


FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 
ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 


*(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 
Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%d. and 28. 9d. (great saving), with 


Sull Directions. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 144d. and 2s. od., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, I. - 

The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post fr 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 


: 3 
EFENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, x ev nr aps cosa? 


GA Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, /.W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 


Weeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


West Cowes, I. 





BEST SPRING MEDIGINE. 
Kaye's Worsdell’s Pills. 


These invaluable preparations are uni- 
versally recognised as the most suitable 
Medicine at this time of the year, 
cooling the blood, and giving a healthy 
tone to the stomach. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. per box. 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 








WORLD FAMED 


| BLOOD MIXTURE. 


. Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
a: whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
it kinds; Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
! Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of al) 
3 Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
i. Proprietor, « 
: F. J; CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 


‘FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK S BAKING POWDER 


{ i FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS, 
Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of 
: Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. Sold everywhere in 
\ 4d,, 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and 6d., 1s., 28, 6d,, and 5s. 
¥ : Boxes. Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 
4+ @s, 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving, 
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THE PERFECT FOOD. 


NO ADDED MILK OR SUGAR IN USE. 
LOBD’S 


Patent Dried Milk Foods 


No.1. FOR INFANTS a oss ... (Green Label.) 
2. For Children, Mothers ty and 
Nursing; Invalids, Wasting Diseases, 


&e. aa (ie (ete (Orange 
o & ANTI-DIARRHG@A coe } 


- (Red 


LANCE T—“ Contain all the elements of food. Invaluable 
in the Sick-room, Nursery, and in travelling.” 


Tins, 1s. bd —_— 
each, P 
Autographed e i. 

















HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


} THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD, A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Gomplaints incidental to Females. 












PACE WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


Manonester, June 13th, 1877. 
To Mr. Pacs D. Wooncocr, Norwich. 

Srr,—I have found your Pills an excellent preparation 
for the Constipation and Flatulency socommon in both sexes. 
They possess great advantages over other Pills. Their uni- 
formity of strength, the smallness of the dose, and the cer- 
tainty of their action, commend them to those who require a 
Tonic to assist digestion, relieve Wind in the Stomach, exert 
a special influence on the Liver, and also the peristaltic 
motion of the Bowels, resulting from Chronic Indigestion 
and lack of Assimilation. The more my experience in their 
varied applicability extends, the more their beneficial effects 
appear, and many households have oa friend in 
your preparation, for the promotion of a thy digestion. 
Their favourable action are all that could be wished for. 

lam, faithfully yours, THOMAS FOSTER KER, Surgeon. 


Of all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 14d. and 2s. .9d. 








GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


: excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver —~ 1 | 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removi 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression a 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 144d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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10, Sournampron Srreet, Srranp, March 15, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.’3 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, about 400 pages each, handsomely bound, price 30s. 


THE POPE AND THE KING: 


The War between Church and State in Italy. 
By A. GALLENGA (of The Times), author of “ Italy Revisited,” &c. 





Each in Three Volumes. 


Her World against a Lie. A Novel. By 
Frorence Marryat, author of “ Love’s 
Conflict,” &e. 3 vols., 3ls. €d. 


My Friend and My Wife. By Hevyry 
James Gisss. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


The Black Squire; or, A Lady’s Four 
Wishes. By Davus. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


Our Vicar. By Wrwyrer Frore Kyicnr. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


Stonedell Lodge. By Frepzrick Spencer 
Birp, author of “Harrington.” 3 vols. 
dls. 6d. 

How He Won Her. By Mrs. E:oarr. 
author of “Meg,” &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


Catching a Tartar. By G. Wenn Appte- 
Ton, author of “ Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

A Mountain Daisy. By Emmy Grace 
Harpine. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Scorsman.—“ It is impossible to read ‘A Moun. 
tain Daisy ’ without enjoyment.” 

Cupid and the Sphinx. By Harrorp 
Frieminc. 3 vols., 3ls. 6d. 

Acapemy.—“ At once recalls ‘A Nile Novel’ to 
mind. Like that clever story, it is of American 
authorship, and its scene lies chiefly in Egypt, while 
its characters are Europeans and Americans.” 
The Lady of Treferne. By Harner §. 

Hitt. 3 vols., 3ls. 6d. 


Violet Mortimer. By Frances Nosts. 
3 vols., 3ls. 6d. 


Each Complete in One Volume—Ready. 


The House of Achendaroch; or, An 
Old Maid’s Love Story. By M. Emity 
Cameron. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
AcapEMy.—“ Miss Cameron has in some sort 

fallen on the track of the greatest of living 

novelists.” 
“ Messrs. 8. TINSLEY and Co. ave the publishers of 
this acceptable volume.” —ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 





Each Complete in One Volume—Ready. 
Norice.—Now ready, handsomely bound, 
price 5s., post free, and of all Booksellers, 


Plays for Young People; suitable for 
Private Theatricals. With Music for the 
Songs. The Words by the Rev. J. 
Barmpy, B.D. The Music adapted, ar- 
ranged, and partly composed by the Rev. 
T. Rogers, M.A., Precentor of Durham. 
Times.—‘‘ Young people with a taste for the 

theatre—and what young people are without that 

taste ?—will be much pleased with ‘Plays for 

Young People.’ ”’ 

Born to Blush Unseen. By T. Epaar 
Pemberton, author of “ Dickens’s London,” 
“A Very Old Question,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 9d. 

ATHEN£2UM.—“ Asa light, bright, and short novel, 


‘Born to Blush Unseen’ possesses considerable 
merit.” 


Phil’s Mother, and other Stories. By the 
Author of “The Wynnes,” “Aggesden 
Vicarage,” “ Regent Rosalind,” &c. Crown 
8yo, 5s. 

AtTHEeNn#£uM.—*‘‘ Phil’s Mother’ ought to be both 
improving and attractive to young people.” 


The Broken Tryst. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AtHEen£uUM.— The primary object of a novel is 
to amuse or interest, and ‘The Broken Tryst’ is 
interesting.” 


Sorrentina. By Giva Ross. 
7s. 6d. 


The Viking. By M. R. Crown 8vo, 7s. 9d. 
"Ware Hearts. A Story. 


The Sole Reward of so much Love. By 
Maurice Wittoy. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By Maxwe.t Grey. 


Crown 8yo, 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 





PUBLISHING, PRINTING, &c. 
All classes of Books published withont delay. Fall particulars and List of Publications 
post free on application. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Messrs. §. TINSLEY & Co. wish it to be distinctly understood 
that they are in no way connected with any other Firm, and are not involved 


in the recent failures. 





London : SAMUEL TINSLEY & Co., 10, Southampton St., Sirens. | 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W.H. SMITH & SONS 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Smita & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current Pericdicals one only 
at a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. Novels exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4,—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 

6.—MeEssrs. W. H. Smirn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in Charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 


!.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus, or 





186, Strand : 6 Months. 12 Months. 
For One Volume atatime ... . £012 0 .- £1 1 O 
(Novels in more than One Volume ave not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes at atime ... ( 6 ah: 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes ave not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four Volumes at a time ... 22 0 

For E1eut - “ ive so 115 0 ion 3 3 0 

For FirrEen _e,, - wid wet 3 0 0 ia 5 5 0 

/1—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall : 

6 Months. 12 Months. 

For Ong Volume atatime ... .. £012 ‘0 £1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes at atime ... nae 0 17 sas 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Taree Volumes at a time : 0 

For Four - - ie 18 0 ‘“ 210 0 

For Six m - ie 115 0 _ 3 3 0 

For TWELVE ,, a“ uid 3 0 0 a 5 5 0 

/11.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, ete. : 
6 Months. 12 Months. 

For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time £5 5 0 £9 9 O 

For Tairty-S1x an ~ 8 0 0 14 2 6 

For Forty-E1cut - - 10 10 “0 . 1816 0 

For Sixty ~ - 13 0 0 _ 23 9 O 

For Seventy-Two “ - 1510 0 . 28 2 0 

For E1cuty-Four om “ 18 0 0 32 15 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
AL TRAVELLING Svsscrrprions, Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information, can be obtained 
ciaiacoae at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be 
had wpon application at the Bookstalls, also a Catalogue of Books in elegaut bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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FAMILY 
MEDICINE. 


sSsSorLbyDpD EVERY wW HERE. 


For Bilious Disorders, Liver Complaints, Low Spirits, 
Indigestion. 


medicine may “eat, drink, and be merry,” 


Those who use this excellent 












| 

First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862 ; 

Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; and 
numerous others, 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors 
and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs 
and estimates for every kind of fioor and wall tiling. Specimens may be 
seen also at Maw and Co.'s Manchester Agent, WM. DALE, so, Johr 
Dalton Street. London Agents, W. B. SIMPSON and SONS, 100, St. 
Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square. Liverpool Agents—JOHN POWELL 
and Co., 10, St. George’s Crescent. 





MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


GLASS SHADHS. 
=> TABLE GLASS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
FERN CASES, 
Window Conservatories, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 


WINDOW BOXES. 
GLASS FLOWER VASES 


FOR TABLE DECORATION, 


CEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Sold by all Porfumers and A L 
Chemists, o 


at 2s. 6d., 6s., and % 


lls. only. re. ; 
YO (Established ofa 
Is the best ard only certain 


.@) for preserving, strengthening, 
HAIR, WHISKERS, 
and preventing them turning grey. 


O forms the basis of a magnificent 
mature age, and obviates the use of 









Wholesale and Retail 


OF A by the 


Proprietors, 
remedy ever discovered eZ 
beautifying, or restoring the d 


uj OR MOUSTACHES, 

Ly! For children it is invaluable, as it o” 
sf head of hair, prevents baldness in ¥vY 
“dyes and poisonous restoratives. 


Sixty Bears) 





22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.c. 











OZONE IRISH WHISKEY 


Is the finest Old Irish Whiskey. Of all respectable Wine Merchants. 


JAMES BURROUGH, Cale Street Distillery, London, 8.W. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


“Tt may be safely recommended as a useful and healthy stimulant.”—Medical Examiner, May 30th. 
“ A remarkably fine Whiskey ; it possesses, too, age and mellowness.”—Brief, August 23rd. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


GOODALL'S HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
The most delicious and cheapest Sauce in the world. 


Warranted pure and free from any injurious ingredient. This cheap and excellent 
Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious. The 
most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE 
RELISH, on the ground that neither its strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, 
and that its invigorating zest by no means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes 
to which it is added. Employed either “an naturel” as a fillip to chops, steaks, 
game, or cold meats, or used in combination by a skilful cook, in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, 
curries, or gravies, for fish and made dishes. The only cheap and good Sauce. Beware of imitations. 

CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old bottles with their 
worthless preparations, and using a colourable imitation of our YORKSHIRE RELISH Label. 
We therefore beg to caution the Public that none is genuine unless the name “GOODALL, 
BACKHOUSE, & CO.,” and Trade Mark, “Willow Pattern Plate,” is on each Label, 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. Prepared by 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 











The cheapest because the best; indispensable to every household, and an inestimable 
boon to housewives. Makes delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast One trial will convince the most sceptical 
of its superiority over others. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets, 
6d., 1s., 2s., and 5s. Tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 








GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged to be the 
best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and stimulates 
the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheumatics, &c. Has 
proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering from general debility and 
loss of appetite. The best restorative for the weak, young, or aged. Is admirably 
adapted for delicate children, and persons to whom Quinine in any other form is 

objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle for the administration of Cod Liver Oil, where 

the combined effect of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Asselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or 

thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial Tonic is required, 

far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer." Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &., at 1s., 1s. 1%4d., 

2s., and 2s. 3d. per Bottle. ‘ 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 

















GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


For making Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less time and at half the price. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. Delicious to Jam Tarts. 

Delicious to Stewed Rice. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
Delicious to everything. Delicious alone. 





Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are 
implicitly followed. The proprietors entertain the greztest confidence in the article, and can 
recommend it to housekeepers generally as a uscful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. 
Give it a trial. 
Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each, by Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 





Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


COODALL, BACKHOUSE, & C0., WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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GOLD WATCH FOR A GUINEA! 
Is it possible? Quite possible to have an N EW 


Oroide Gold Watch, presenting every appearance 
of the precious metal, at that very low price, and 

containing works equally good with those in the TWO-S al | LLI N G 
best gold watches. What a boon is this for those 
who cannot afford real gold. The lady’s watch, 
sold at 35s.,is a dainty and elegant little affair, 

with a large choice of patterns. Nothing can be dis- N OVE LS. 
tinguished in these different from 18-carat gold, ‘ 


which has found a dangerous rival in the equally ‘ 
brilliant and durable Oroide. In the Press, each complete in One Volume, 


Chains can be had in the same material at com- illustrated boards. 
paratively low prices. For 5s. even, a very pretty 


pattern can be had, and for 15s. a really handsome} AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG. 








chain can be procured. Other articles of jewellery | By BRET HARTE#. 

can be had at equally low prices—earrings from | 

8s. 6d., brooches from 4s. 6d., and bracelets in| THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 

really artistic designs at about one-twentieth the By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

cost of the gold it imitates so exactly. The 

maker of this very inexpensive jewellery is THE AMERICAN SENATOR. 

Mr. C. C. ROWE, 88, Brompron-roap, Lonpon, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
“TIT noticed an Indian locket which was ex- 

tremely handsome, and would cost at least six DICK TEMPLE. 

guineas, in gold, the price being half-a-guinea. A By JAMES GREENWOOD. 


lady’s long chain, of a handsome pattern, called XY 
the ‘ Prince of Wales,’ cost 15s., and a short chain, RO . 
the ‘ Victoria,’ 7s. 6d. Necklets can be had from 
2s. 6d. to 30s. I noticed some at 8s. 6d. in really 
beautiful designs; lockets to hold four photographs FELICIA. 
cost a guinea. The gentleman’s complete set of 
studs, with solitaires for cuffs, either engraved, 
plain, or with stones, cost from 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. FATED TO BE FREE. 

By JEAN INGELOW. 


These prices will prove how inexpensive Oroide is, 

though it differs in that respect only from real 

gold.”—Sylvia’s Home Journal, Christmas Number, THE QUEEN 4 ean 
y . 
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THE DARK COLLEEN. 


OROIDEGOLDJEWELLERY) | ty uannunen sar. 


ee By KATHARINE §. MACQUOID. || 
THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR y - ; 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 


18-CARAT GOLD. 
FULL ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND OPINIONS By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


- OF THE PRESS FREE PER POST. OPEN ! SESAME ! 
W 4tcHEs, , By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
fewelled in 4 holes, Open face, 2is, 260,| WHITELADIES. 


Hunters, 30s. Keyless action, 8 jewels, By MRS. OLIPHANT 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's sizes, free 


50s. 
and safe per post (registered), 6d. extra, THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

















LBERTS, 
A In all the latest fine gold patterns for By JAMES PAYN. 

Tange genumes, 88. Te. Od! WALTER'S WORD 

> .» post free, ° | 

[0X6 CHAIN igh ipl Ng By JAMES PAYN. | 
NECKLETS, pinay tapas HER MOTHER’S DARLING. 

5s. 64. 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d. By MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. | 
LP ==: STUDS, SOLITAIRES, DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d. 
per set. By T. A. TROLLOPEH. 


EVERY ARTICLE OF JEWELLERY FREE AND SAFE PER PosT.| FILTHY LUCRE. | 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


P.0.0. payable at Exhibition-road, South Kensington. THE MYSTERY or MARIE ROGET . | 


: By EDGAR A. POE. 
C. C. ROWE 
88, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, s.w.| CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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8 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WRIGHTS COAL TAR SOAP. 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS. 


The only Soap for the Complexion. An indispensable adjunct to 
the Nursery. Unrivalled for shaving; being creamy in its lather, 
and mollifying irritation. 

** The only true antiseptic soap.”—British Medical Journal. 

“Tn our hands it has been most effective in skin diseases.”— 
Lancet. 

“ An unfailing remedy for unpleasant odours arising from the 
system.”—Medical Times. 

In Tablets 6d. and 1s. each, also in elegant Toilet Boxes con- 
ws. quate and half-dozen 6d. Tablets and quarter-dozen 
1s. Tablets. 


W.V.WRIGHT & Co., Southwark St., London. 


Sole Proprietors of The Coal Tar Pill (*‘ Pilula Carbonis Detergens’’), 
and Solution of Coal Tar (‘‘ Liquor Carbonis Detergens’’), 


CA UTION.—Purchasers of Coal Tar Soap should see that the words Sapo Carbonis Detergens are impressed on each Tablet. 
NOTE.—Wright’s specialties of Coal Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the civilised world. 

















WHEELER & WILSON 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


~, THE ONLY “GRAND PRIZE” 


} wad SEWING MACHINES. 
5a AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, (878. 


Ss I The Highest Award conferred on any Sewing Machine. 
- Sis / Over 80 Competitors. 
Fahad PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


rtf  Treadle Machinesfrom £5 10s, Hand Machines from £4 4s, 
— A Or on Hire, with Option of Purchase, 2s, 6d, per Week or 10s. 
; per Month, 


21, QUEEN “VICTORIA STREET, E.C., and 139, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 








BROOK’S sEWING COTTONS. 


TRADE MARE. 


TRADE MARK. 
LIST OF AWARDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Only Prize Medal, London, 1881. 
Only First Class Prize Medal, Paris, 1885. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 1878. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, for 
TRADE MARK. Variety and General Excellence. TRADE MARK. 
BROOK’S PATENT GLACE THREAD. | BROOK’S CROCHET AND TATTING COTTON. 

BROOE’S SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. | BROOK’S EMBROIDERY COTTON. 


OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 














é SP RING. Cutaneous visitations now prevail, and ladies and 


all exposed to the trying vicissitudes of the season will find 


ROWLANDS'’ 
KALYDOR 


\t of peculiar value for the complexion, eradicating cutaneous eruptions of 
“% all sorts, and rendering the skin soft, fair, and blooming. Ask any 
gt Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Kalydor, and buy none but ROW- 
yi LANDS’. 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


landydong ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


TEL ESRore Whitens the Teeth and prevents decay. 2s. 9d. per Box. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. ‘* FADING IN MUSIC.” 


** Mrs, WinstaNLeY, on her marriage, by 


‘ the Duchess of Dovedale.” 


That was the sentence which went on 
repeating itself like a cabalistic formula in 
Pamela Winstanley’s mind, as her carriage 
drove through the dark silent woods to 
Ashbourne on the last night of the year. 

A small idea had taken possession of 
her small mind. The duchess was the 
fittest person to present her to her gracious 
mistress, or her gracious mistress’s repre- 


7 sentative, at the first drawing-room of 


the coming season. Mrs. Winstanley had 
old friends, friends who had known her in 
her girlhood, who would have been happy 
to undertake the office. Captain Win- 
stanley had an ancient female relative, 
living in a fossil state at Hampton Court, 
and vaguely spoken of as “a connection,” 
who would willingly emerge from her aris- 
tocratic hermitage to present her kins- 
man’s bride to her sovereign, and whom the 
captain deemed the proper sponsor for his 
wife on that solemn occasion. But what 
value had a fossilised Lady Susan Win- 
stanley, of whom an outside world knew 
nothing, when weighed in the balance with 
the Duchess of Dovedale? No; Mrs. Win- 
stanley felt that to be presented by the 
duchess was the one thing needful to her 
happiness. 

It was a dinner of thirty people; quite 
a state dinner. The most splendid of the 
orchids had been brought ont of their 
houses, and the dinner-table looked like a 
tropical forest in little. Vixen went into 
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dinner with Lord Ellangowan, which was 
an unappreciated honour, as that nobleman 
had very little to say for himself, except 
under extreme pressure, and in his normal 
state could only smile and look good- 
natured. Roderick Vawdrey was ever so 
far away, between his betrothed and an 
enormous dowager in sky-blue velvet and 
diamonds. 

After dinner there was music. Lady 
Mabel played a dreary minor melody, 
to | chiefly remarkable for its delicate modu- 
lation from sharps to flats and back again. 
A large gentleman sang an Italian buffo 
song, at which the company smiled tepidly; 
a small young lady sighed and languished 
through Non e ver; and then Miss Tempest 
and Lord Mallow sang a duet. 

This was the success of the evening. 
They were asked to sing again and again. 
They were allowed to monopolise the 
piano; and before the evening was over 
everyone had decided that Lord Mallow 
and Miss Tempest were engaged. Only 
the voices of plighted lovers could be 
expected to harmonise as well as that. 

“They must have sung very often toge- 
ther,” said the duchess to Mrs. Winstanley. 

“Only within the last fortnight. Lord 
Mallow never stayed with us before, you 
know. He is my husband’s friend. They 
were brother officers, and have known 
each other a long time. Lord Mallow 
insists upon Violet singing every evening. 
He is passionately fond of music.” 

“Very pleasant,” murmured the duchess 
approvingly: and then she glided on to 
shed the sunshine of her presence upon 
another group of guests. 

Carriages began to be announced at 
eleven—that is to say, about half an hour 
after the gentlemen had left the dining- 
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room—but the duke insisted that people 
should stop till twelve. 

“We must see the old year out,” he said. 
“Tt is a lovely night. We can go out on 
the terrace, and hear the Ringwood bells.” 

This is how Violet and Lord Mallow 
happened to sing so many duets. There 
was plenty of time for music during the 
hour before midnight. After the singing, 
arash young gentleman, pining to distin- 
guish himself somehow—a young man with 
a pimply complexion, who had said with 
Don Carlos, ‘“Three-and-twenty years of 
age, and nothing done for immortality ”— 
recited Tennyson’s Farewell to the Old 
Year, in a voice which was like anything 
but a trumpet, and with gesticulations 
painfully suggestive of Saint Vitus. 

The long suite of rooms terminated in an 
orangery, a substantial stone building with 
tesselated pavement, and wide windows 
opening on the terrace. The night was won- 
drously mild, the full moon raining down 
her light upon the dark Forest, the shining 
water- pools, the distant blackness of agroup 
of ancient yew-trees on the crest of a hill. 
Ashbourne stood high, and the view from 
the terrace was at all times magnificent, but 
perhaps finest of all in the moonlight. 

The younger guests wandered softly in 
and out of the rooms, and looked at the 
golden oranges glimmering against their 
dark leaves, and put themselves into posi- 
tions that suggested the possibility of 
flirtation. Young ladies, whose study of 
German literature had never gone beyond 
Ollendorff, gazed pensively at the oranges, 
and murmured thesong of Mignon. Couples 
of maturer growth whispered the details of 
unsavoury scandals behind perfumed fans. 

Vixen and Rorie were among these 
roving couples. Violet had left the piano, 
and Roderick was off duty. Lady Mabel 
and Lord Mallow were deep in the wrongs 
of Ireland. Captain Winstanley was talk- 
ing agriculture with the duke, whose mind 
was sorely exercised about guano. 

“My dear sir, in a few years we shall 
have used up all the guano, and then what 
can become of us?” demanded the duke. 
“Talk about our exhausting our coal! 
What is that compared with the exhaustion 
of guano? We may learn to exist without 
fires. Our winters are becoming milder; 
our young men are going in for athletics; 
they can keep themselves warm upon 
bicycles. And then we have the gigantic 
coal-fields of America, the vast basin of 
the Mississippi to fall back upon, with 
ever-increasing facilities in the mode of 





transport. But civilisation must come to 
a deadlock when we have no more guano. 
Our grass, our turnips, our mangel, must 
deteriorate. We shall have no more prize 
cattle. It is too awful to contemplate.” 

“But do you really consider such a con- 
tingency at all probable, duke?” asked 
the captain. 

“Probable, sir? It is inevitable. In 
1868 the Chincha Islands were estimated 
to contain about six million tons of guano, 
The rate of exportation had at that time 
risen to four hundred thousand tons per 
annum. At this rate the three islands will 
be completely exhausted by the year 1888, 
and England will liave to exist without 
guano. The glory of the English people, as 
breeders of prize oxen, will have departed.” 

“Chemistry will have discovered new 
fertilisers by that time,” suggested the 
captain, in a comforting tone. 

“Sir,” replied the duke severely, “the 
discoveries of modern science tend to the 
chimerical rather than the practical. Your 
modern scientists can liquefy oxygen, they 
can light acity with an electric battery, but 
they cannot give me anything to increase 
the size and succulence of my turnips. 
Virgil knew as much about agriculture as 
your modern chemist.” 

While the duke was holding forth about 
guano, Vixen and Rorie were on the 
terrace, in the stillness and moonlight. 
There was hardly a breath of wind. It 
might have been a summerevening. Vixen 
was shrouded from head to foot in a white 
cloak which Rorie had fetched from the 
room where the ladies had left their wraps. 
She looked all white and solemn in the 
moonlight, like a sheeted ghost. 

Although Mr. Vawdrey had been civil 
enough to go in quest of her cloak, and 
had seemed especially desirous of bringing 
her to the terrace, he was by no means 
delightful now he had got her there. They 
took a turn or two in silence, broken only 
by a brief remark about the beauty of the 
night and the extent of the prospect. 

“T think it is the finest view in the 
Forest,” said Vixen, dwelling on the sub- 
ject for lack of anything else to say. 
“You must be very fond of Ashbourne.” 

“T don’t exactly recognise the necessity. 
The view is superb, no doubt; but the 
house is frightfully commonplace. It is 
a little better than Briarwood. That is 
about all which an enthusiastic admirer 
could advance in its favour. How much 
longer does Lord Mallow mean to take up 
his abode with you?” 
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Vixen shrugged her cloaked shoulders 
with an action that seemed to express con- 
temptuous carelessness. 

“T haven’t the least idea. 
business of mine, you know.” 

“T don’t know anything of the kind,” 
retorted Rorie captiously. ‘“ I should have 
thought it was very much your business.” 

“Should you really?” said Vixen 
mockingly. 

If the gentleman’s temper was execrable, 
the lady’s mood was not too amiable. 

“Yes. Are not you the lodestar? It is 
your presence that makes the Abbey House 
pleasant to him. Who can wonder that 
he protracts his stay.” 

“He has been with us a little more than 
a fortnight.” 

“He has been with youanage. Mortals 
who are taken up to Paradise seldom stay 
so long. Sweet dreams are not so long. 
A fortnight in the same house with you, 
meeting with you at breakfast, parting 
with you at midnight, seeing you at noon- 
tide and afternoon, walking with you, 
riding with you, singing with you, kneel- 
ing down to family prayer at your side, 
mixing his ‘Amen’ with yours; why he 
might as well be your husband at once. 
He has as much delight in your society.” 

“You forget the hours in which he is 
shooting pheasants and playing billiards.” 

“Glimpses of purgatory, which make 
his heaven all the more divine,” said Rorie. 
“Well, it is none of my business, as you 
said just now. There are people born to 
be happy, I suppose; creatures that come 
into the world under a lucky star.” 

“Undoubtedly, and among them notably 
Mr. Vawdrey, who has everything that the 
heart of a reasonable man can desire.” 

“So had Solomon, and yet he made his 
moan.” 

“Oh, there is always a crumpled rose- 
leaf in everybody’s bed. And if the rose- 
leaves were all smooth, a man would 
crumple one on purpose, in order to have 
something to grumble about. Hark, 
Rorie!” cried Vixen, with a sudden 
change of tone, as the first silvery chime of 
the Ringwood bells came floating over the 
woodland distance—the low moonlit hills ; 
“don’t be cross. The old year is dying. 
Remember the dear days that are gone, 
when you and I used to think a new year a 
thing to be glad about. And now what 
can the new years bring us half so good as 
that which the old ones have taken away?” 

She had slipped her little gloved hand 
through his arm, and drawn very near to 


That is no 





him, moved by tender thoughts of the 
past. He looked down at her with eyes 
from which all the anger had vanished. 
There was only love in them—deep love— 
love such as a very affectionate brother 
might perchance give his only sister; but 
it must be owned that brothers capable of 
such love are rare. 

“No, child,” he murmured sadly. 
“Years to come can bring us nothing so 
good or so dear as the past. Every new 
year will drift us farther apart.” 

They were standing at the end of the 
terrace farthest from the orangery win- 
dows, out of which the duchess and her 
visitors came trooping to hear the Ring- 
wood chimes. Rorie and Vixen kept quite 
apart from the rest. They stood silent, 
arm in arm, looking across the landscape 
towards the winding Avon and the quiet 
market-town, hidden from them by inter- 
vening hills. Yonder, nestling among 
those grassy hills, lies Moyles Court, the 

ood old English manor-house where 
noble Alice Lisle sheltered the fugitives 
from Sedgemoor; paying for that one act 
of womanly hospitality with her life. 
Farther away, on the banks of the Avon, 
is the quiet churchyard where that gentle 
martyr of Jeffery’s lust for blood takes her 
long rest. The creeping spleenwort thrives 
amidst the grey stones of her tomb. To 
Vixen these things were so familiar, that it 
was as if she could see them with her bodily 
eyes as she looked across the distance, with 
its mysterious shadows, its patches of 
silver light. 

The bells chimed on with their tender 
cadence, half joyous, half sorrowful. The 
shallower spirits among the guests chat- 
tered about the beauty of the night, and 
the sweetness of the bells. Deeper souls 
were silent, full of saddest thoughts. Who 
is there who has not lost something in the 
years gone by, which earth’s longest future 
cannot restore? Ouly eternity can give back 
the ravished treasures of the dead years. 

Violet’s lips trembled and were dumb. 
Roderick saw the tears rolling down her 
pale cheeks, and offered no word of conso- 
lation. He knew that she was thinking 
of her father. 

“ Dear old squire,” he murmured gently, 
at last. ‘‘ How good he was to me, and how 
fondly I loved him.” 

That speech was the sweetest comfort 
he could have offered. Vixen gave his 
arm a grateful hug. 

“Thank God, there is someone who 
remembers him besides his dogs and me,” 
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she exclaimed ; and then she hastily dried 
her tears, and made herself ready to meet 
Lord Mallow and Lady Mabel Ashbourne, 
who were coming along the terrace to- 
wards them talking gaily. Lord Mallow 
had a much wider range of subjects than 
Mr. Vawdrey. He had read more, and 
could keep pace with Lady Mabel in her 
highest flights ; science, literature, politics, 
were all as one to him. He had crammed 
his vigorous young mind with everything 
which it behoved a man panting for par- 
liamentary distinction to know. 

“Where have you two people been 
hiding yourselves for the last half hour ?” 
asked Lady Mabel. “You were wanted 
badly just now for Blow Gentle Gales. I 
know you can manage the bass, Rorie, 
when you like.” 

“Lo, behold a pennant waving!” sang 
Rorie in deep full tones. “Yes, I can 
manage that ata push. You seem music 
mad to-night, Mabel. The old year is 
making a swan-like end—fading in music.” 

Rorie and Vixen were still standing 
arm-in-arm ; rather too much as if they 
belonged to each other, Lady Mabel 
thought. The attitude was hardly in good 
taste, according to Lady Mabel’s law of 
taste, which was a code as strict as Draco’s. 

The bells rang on. 

“The New Year has come!” cried the 
duke. “Let us all shake hands in the 
friendly German fashion.” 

On this there was a general shaking of 
hands, which seemed to last a long time. 
It seemed rather as if the young people of 
opposite sexes shook hands with each 
other more than once. Lord Mallow 
would hardly let Violet’s hand go, once 
having got it in his hearty grasp. 

“Hail to the first new year we greet 
together,” he said softly; “ may it not be 
the last. I feel that it must not, cannot 
be the last.” 

“You are wiser than I, then,” Vixen 
answered coldly ; “for my feelings tell me 
nothing about the future— except ”—and 
here her face beamed at him with a lovely 
smile—“ except that you will be kind to 
Bullfinch.” 

“If I were an emperor I would make 
him a consul,” answered the Irishman. 

He had contrived to separate Roderick 
and Vixen. The young man had returned 
to his allegiance, and was escorting Lady 
Mabel back to the house. Everybody 
began to feel chilly now that the bells 
were silent, and there was a general 
hurrying off to the carriages, which were 





standing in an oval ring round a group of 
deodoras in front of the porch on the 
other side of the house. 

Rorie and Vixen met no more that 
night. Lord Mallow took her to her 
carriage, and sat opposite her and talked 
to her during the homeward drive. Cap- 
tain Winstanley was smoking a cigar on 
the box. His wife slumbered peacefully. 

“T think I may be satisfied with 
Theodore,” she said, as she composed her- 
self for sleep; “my dress was not quite 
the worst in the room, was it, Violet?” 

“Tt was lovely, mamma. You can 
make yourself quite happy,” answered 
Vixen truthfully ; whereupon the matron 
breathed a gentle sigh of content, and 
lapsed into slumber. 

They had the Boldrewood Road before 
them, a long hilly road cleaving the very 
heart of the forest, a road full of ghosts at 
the best of times, but offering a Walpurgis 
revel of phantoms on such a night as this 
to the eye of the belated wanderer. How 
ghostly the deer were, as they skimmed 
across the road and flitted away into dim 
distances, mixing with and melting into 
the shadows of the trees! The little grey 
rabbits, sitting up on end, were like 
circles of hobgoblins that dispersed and 
vanished at the approach of mortals. The 
leafless old hawthorns, rugged and crooked, 
silvered by the moonlight, were most 
ghostlike of all. They took every form, 
from the most unearthly to the most 
grotesquely human. 

Violet sat wrapped in her farred white 
mantle, watching the road as intently as 
if she had never seen it before. She never 
could grow tired of these things. She 
loved them with a love which was part of 
her nature. 

“What a delightful evening, was it 
not?” asked Lord Mallow. 

“I suppose it was very nice,” answered 
Violet coolly ; “ but I have no standard of 
comparison. It was my first dinner at 
Ashbourne.” 

“What a remarkably clever girl Lady 
Mabel is. Mr. Vawdrey ought to con- 
sider himself extremely fortunate.” 

“T have never heard him say that he 
does not so consider himself.” 

“ Naturally. ButI think he might be 
a little more enthusiastic. He is the 
coolest lover I ever saw.” 

“‘ Perhaps you judge him by comparison 
with Irish lovers. Your nation is more 
demonstrative than ours.” 

‘Oh, an Irish girl would cashier such a 
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fellow as Mr. Vawdrey. But I may 
possibly misjudge him. You ought to 
know more about him than I. Yon 
have known him * 

“ All my life,” said Violet simply. “I 
know that he is good and stanch and 
true, that he honoured his mother, and 
that he will make Lady Mabel Ashbourne 
a very good husband. Perhaps, if she were 
a little less clever and a little more human, 
he might be happier with her, but no 
doubt that will all come right in time.” 

“ Anyway it will be all the same in a 
century or so,” assented Lord Mallow. 
“We are going to have lovely weather as 
long as this moon lasts, I believe. Will 
you go for a long ride to-morrow—like 
that forest ride ?” 

“When I took you all over the world 
for sport?” said Vixen laughing. “I 
wonder you are inclined to trust me after 
that. If Captain Winstanley likes I don’t 
mind being your guide again to-morrow.” 

“Captain Winstanley shall like. I'll 
answer for that. I would make his life 
unendurable if he were to refuse.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. CRYING FOR THE MOON. 

Despite the glorious moonlight night 
which ushered in the new-born year, the 
first day of that year was abominable ; a 
day of hopeless, incessant rain, falling from 
a leaden sky in which there was never a 
break, not a stray gleam of sunshine from 
morn till eve. 

“The new year is like Shakespeare’s 
Richard,” said Lord Mallow, when he 
stood in the porch after breakfast, survey- 
ing the horizon. ‘“‘Tetchy and wayward 
was his infancy.’ I never experienced any- 
thing so provoking. I was dreaming all 
night of our ride.” 

“Were you not afraid of being like that 
dreadful man in Locksley Hall ? 

‘ Like a dog, he hunts in dreams,’ ” 
asked Vixen mockingly. 

She was standing on the threshold, 
playing with Argus, looking the picture 
of healthful beauty in her dark green cloth 
dress and plain linen collar. All Vixen’s 
morning costumes were of the simplest 
and neatest ; a compact style of dress which 
interfered with none of her rural amuse- 
ments. She could romp with her dog, 
make her round of the stables, work in 
the garden, ramble in the Forest, without 
fear of dilapidated flounces or dishevelled 
laces and ribbons. 

“Violet’s morning-dresses are so dread- 
fully strong-minded,” complained Mrs. 








Winstanley. “One would almost think 
to look at her that she was the kind of 
girl to go round the country lecturing 
upon woman’s rights.” 

“No ride this morning,” said Captain 
Winstanley, coming into the hall with a 
bundle of letters in his hand. ‘I shall go 
to my den, and do a morning’s letter- 
writing and accountancy—unless you want 
me for a shy at the pheasants, Mallow ?” 

“Let the pheasants be at rest for the 
first day of the year,” answered Lord 
Mallow. “Iam sure you would rather be 
fetching up your arrears of correspondence 
than shooting at dejected birds in a plan- 
tation; and I am luxurious enough to 
prefer staying indoors, if the ladies will 
have me. I can help Miss Tempest to 
wind her wools.” 

“Thanks, but I never do any wool-work. 
Mamma is the artist in that line.” 

“Then I place myself unreservedly at 
Mrs. Winstanley’s feet.” 

“You are too good,” sighed the fair 
matron, from her armchair by the hearth ; 
“but I shall not touch my crewels to-day. 
I have one of my nervous headaches. It 
is a penalty I too often have to pay for 
the pleasures of society. I’m afraid I shall 
have to lie down for an hour or two.” 

And with a languid sigh Mrs. Winstanley 
wrapped her China crape shawl round her, 
and went slowly upstairs, leaving Violet 
and Lord Mallow in sole possession of the 
great oak-panelled hall; the lady looking 
at the rain from her favourite perch in the 
deep window-seat, the gentleman contem- 
plating the same prospect from the open 
door. It was one of those mild winter 
mornings when a huge wood fire is a 
cheerful feature in the scene, but hardly 
essential to comfort. 

Vixen thought of that long rainy day 
years ago, the day on which Roderick 
Vawdrey came of age. How well she 
remembered sitting in that very window, 
watching the ceaseless rain, with a chilly 
sense of having been forgotten and neg- 
lected by her old companion. And then, 
in the gloaming, just when she had lost 
all hope of seeing him, he had come leaping 
in out of the wet night, like a lion from his 
lair, and had taken herin hisarmsand kissed 
her before she knew what he was doing. 

Her cheeks crimsoned even to-day at 
the memory of that kiss. It had seemed 
a small thing then. Now it seemed awful 
—a burning spot of shame upon the white- 
ness of her youth. 

“He must have thought I was very 
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fond of him, or he would not have dared 
to treat me so,” she told herself. “ But 
then we had been playfellows so long. I 
had teased him, and he had plagued me; 
and we had been really like brother and 
sister. Poor Rorie! If we could have 
always been young we should have been 
better friends.” 

“ How thoughtful you seem this morn- 
ing, Miss Tempest,” said a voice behind 
Vixen’s shoulder. 

“Do I?” she asked, turning quickly 
round. “New Year’s Day is a time to 
make one thoughtful. It is like beginning 
a new chapter in the volume of life, and 
one cannot help speculating as to what 
the chapter is to be about.” 

“For you it ought to be a story full of 
happiness.” 

“Ah, but you don’t know my history. 
I had such a happy childhood. I drained 
my cup of bliss before I was a woman; 
and there is nothing left for me but the 
dregs, and they—they are dust and ashes.” 

There was an intensity of bitterness in 
her tone that moved him beyond his power 
of self-control. That she—so fair, so 
lovely, so deeply dear to him already; 
she for whom life should be one summer- 
day of unclouded gladness; that she 
should give expression to a rooted sorrow 
was more than his patience could bear. 

** Violet, you must not speak thus; you 
wound me to the heart. Oh, my love, 
my love, you were born to be the giver of 
gladness, the centre of joy and delight. 
Grief should never touch you; sorrow and 
pain should never come near you. You 
are a creature of happiness and light.” 

“Don’t,” cried Vixen vehemently. ‘Oh, 
pray don’t. It is all vain—useless. My 
life is marked out for me. No one can 
alter it. Pray do not lower yourself by 
one word more. You will be sorry— 
angry with yourself and me—afterwards.” 

* Violet, 1 must speak.” 

“To what end? My fate is as fixed as 
the stars. No one can change it.” 

“No mortal perhaps, Violet. But love 
can. Love is a god. Oh, my darling, I 
have learnt to love you dearly and fondly 
in this little while, and I mean to win 
you. It shall go hard with me if I do 
not succeed. Dear love, if truth and con- 
stancy can conquer fate, I ought to be 
able to win you. There is no one else, is 


there, Violet ?” he asked falteringly, with 
his eyes upon her downcast face. 

A burning spot glowed and faded in her 
cheek before she answered him. 





“Can you not see how empty my life 
is P”’ she asked with a bitter laugh. “No; 
there is no one else; I stand quite alone. 
Death took my father from me; your 
friend has robbed me of my mother. My 
old playfellow, Roderick Vawdrey, belongs 
to his cousin. I belong to nobody.” 

“Let me have you then, Violet. Ah, 
if you knew how I would cherish you. 
You should be loved so well that you 
would fancy yourself the centre of the 
universe, and that all the planets revolved 
in the skies only to please you. Love, let 
me have you—priceless treasure that 
others know not how to value. Let me 
keep and guard you.” 

“T would not wrong you so much as to 
marry you without loving you, and I shall 
never love any more,” said Vixen, with a 
sad steadfastness that was more dispiriting 
than the most vehement protestation. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I spent all my store of love 
while I was a child. I loved my father— 
ah, I cannot tell you how fondly. I do 
not think there are many fathers who are 
loved as he was. I poured out all my 
treasures at his feet. 1 have no love left 
for a husband.” 

“What, Violet, not if your old friend 
Roderick Vawdrey were pleading ?” asked 
Lord Mallow. 

It was an unlucky speech. If Lord 
Mallow had had a chance, which he had 
not, that speech would have spoiled it. 
Violet started to her feet, her cheeks 
crimson, her eyes flashing. 

“It is shameful, abominable of you to 
say such a thing,” she cried, her voice 
tremulous with indignation. “I will never 
forgive you for that dastardly speech. 
Come, Argus.” 

She had mounted the broad oak stairs 
with light swift foot before Lord Mallow 
couldapologise. He was terribly crestfallen. 

“T was a brute,” he muttered to himself, 
“ But I hit the bull’s-eye. It is that fellow 
she loves. Hard upon me, when I ask for 
nothing but to be her slave and adore her 
all the days of my life. And I know that 
Winstanley would have been pleased. 
How lovely she looked when she was 
angry—her tawny hair gleaming in the 
firelight, her great brown eyes flashing. 
Yes, it’s the Hampshire squire she cares 
for, and I’m out of it. I'll go and shoot 
the pheasants,” concluded Lord Mallow 
savagely; “those beggars shall not have 
it all their own way to-day.” 

He went off to get his gun, in the worst 
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humour he had ever been in since he was 
a child and cried for the moon. 

He spent the whole day in a young oak 
plantation, ankle deep in oozy mud, moss, 
and dead fern, making havoc among the 
innocent birds. He was in so bloodthirsty 
a temper, that he felt as if he could have 
shot a covey of young children, had they 
come in his way, with all the ferocity of a 
modern Herod. 

“TI think I’ve spoiled Winstanley’s 
covers for this year, at any rate,” he said 
to himself, as he tramped homewards in the 
early darkness, with no small hazard of 
losing himself in one of those ghostly 
plantations, which were all exactly alike, 
and in which a man might walk all day long 
without meeting anything more human 
than atrespassing forest pony thathad leapt 
a fence in quest of more suflicing food than 
the scanty herbage of the open woods. 

Lord Mallow got on better than might 
have been expected. He went east when 
he ought to have gone west, and found 
himself in Queen’s Bower when he fancied 
himself in Gretnam Wood ; but he did not 
walk more than half-a-dozen miles out of 
his way, and he got home somehow at 
last, which was much for a stranger to the 
ground. 

The stable clock was chiming the 
quarter before six when he went into the 
hall, where Vixen had left him in anger 
that morning. The great wood fire was 
burning gaily, and Captain Winstanley 
- sitting in a Glastonbury chair in front 
of it. 

“Went for the birds after all, old 
féllow,” he said, without looking round, 
recognising the tread of Lord Mallow’s 
shooting-boots. “ You found it too dismal 











in the house, I suppose? Consistently 
abominable weather, isn’t it? You must 
be soaked to the skin.” 

“T suppose I am,” answered the other 
carelessly. ‘ But I’ve been soaked a good 
many times before, and it hasn’t done me | 
much harm. Thanks to the modern in- 
ventions of the waterproof-makers, the | 
soaking begins inside instead of out. I) 
should call myself parboiled.” 

“Take off your oilskins and come and | 
talk. You'll have a nip, won’t you?” 
added Captain Winstanley, ringing the | 
bell. “ Kirschenwasser, curacoa, Glenlivat 
—which shall it be?” 















“Were the birds unapproachable?” 
asked Captain Winstanley, laughing; “ or 
were the dogs troublesome ? ” 

“ Birds and dogs were perfect ; but 
Well, I suppose I'd better make a clean 
breast of it. I’ve had a capital time 
here Oh, here comes the whisky. 
Hold your hand, old fellow!” cried Lord 
Mallow, as his host poured the Glenlivat 
somewhat recklessly into a soda-water 
tumbler. “You mustn’t take me too 
literally. Just moisten the bottom of the 
glass with whisky before you put in the 
soda. That’s as much as | care about.” 

“Allright. You were saying 

“That my visit here has been simply 
delightful, and that I must go to London 
by an early train to-morrow.” 

“Paradoxical!” said the captain. “That 
sounds like your well-bred servant, who 
tells you that he has nothing to say against 
the situation, but he wishes to leave you at 
the end of his month. What's the matter, 
dear boy? Do you find our Forest 
hermitage too dull ?” 

“T should ask nothing kinder from Fate 
than to be allowed to spend my days in 
your Forest. Yes; I would say good-bye 
to the green hills and vales of County 
Cork, and become that detestable being, 
an absentee, if—if—Fortune smiled on 
me. But she doesn’t, you see, and I must 
go. Perhaps you may have perceived, 
Winstanley—perhaps you may not have 
been altogether averse to the idea—in a 
word, I have fallen over head and ears in 
love with your bewitching step-daughter.” 

‘* My dear fellow, I’m delighted. It is 
the thing I would have wished, had I been 
bold enough to wish for anything so good. 
And of course Violet is charmed. You are 
the very man for her.” 

“AmI? SoI thought myself till this 
morning. Unfortunately the young lady is 
of a different opinion. She has refused me.” 

“Refused you! Pshaw, they all begin 
that way. It’s one of the small diplomacies 
of the sex. They think they enhance their 
| value by anassumed reluctance. N onsense, 
man, try again. She can’t help liking you.’ 

“T would try again, every day for a 
twelve-month, if there were a scintilla of 
hope. My life should be a series of offers. 
Bat the thing is decided. I know from 
her manner, from her face, that I have no 











chance. I have been in the habit of think- 
“Gilenlivat,” answered Lord Mallow, | ing myself rather a nice kind of fellow, 
“and plenty of it. I’m in the humonr in | and the women have encouraged the idea. 
which a man must either drink inordinately | But I don’t answer here, Winstanley. Miss 
or cut his throat.” | Tempest will have nothing to say to me.” 
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“ She’s a fool,” said Captain Winstanley, 
with his teeth set, and that dark look of 
his which meant harm to somebody. “ I’ll 
talk to her.” 

“My dear Winstanley, understand I’ll 
have no coercion. If I win her, I must do 
it off my own bat. Dearly as I love her, 
if you were to bring her to me conquered 
and submissive, like Iphigenia at the altar, 
I would not have her. I love her much 
too well to ask any sacrifice of inclination 
from her. I love her too well to accept 
anything less than her free unfettered heart. 
She cannot give me that, andI mustgo. I 
had much rather you should say nothing 
about me, either to her or her mother.” 

“But I shall say a great deal to both,” 
exclaimed the captain, desperately angry. 
“T am indignant. I am outraged by her 
conduct. What in Heaven’s name does 
this wilful girl want ina husband? You 
have youth, good looks, good temper, 
talent, tastes that harmonise with her own. 
You can give her a finer position than she 
has any right toexpect. And she refuses 
you. She is a spoiled child, who doesn’t 
know her own mind or her own advantage. 
She has a diabolical temper, and is as wild 
asa hawk. Egad, I congratulate you on 
your escape, Mallow. She was not born 
to make any man happy.” 

“Small thanks for your congratula- 
tions,” retorted the Irishman. “ She might 
have made me happy if she had chosen. 
I would have forgiven her tempers, and 
loved her for her wildness. She is the 
sweetest woman I ever knew; as fresh 
and fair as your furzy hill-tops. But she 
is not for me. Fate never meant me to be 
so blessed.” 

‘She will change her mind before she is 
many months older,” said Captain Win- 
stanley. “Her father and mother have 
spoilt her. She isa creature of whims and 
fancies, and must be ridden on the curb.” 

“T would ride her with the lightest 
snafile-bit that ever was made,” protested 
Lord Mallow. “But there’s no use in 
talking about it. You won't think me 
discourteous or ungrateful if I clear out 
of this to-morrow morning, will you, 
Winstanley ?” 

“Certainly not,” answered his host; 
“but I shall think you a confounded ass. 
Why not wait and try your luck again ? ” 

“Simply because I know it would be 
useless. Truth and candour shine in that 
girl’s eyes. She has asoul above the petty 
wickeries of her sex. No from her lips 
means No, between this and eternity. 





Oh, thrice blessed will that man be to 
whom she answers Yes; for she will give 
him the tenderest, truest, most generous 
heart in creation,” 

“ You answer boldly for her on so short 
an acquaintance.” 

“T answer as a man who loves her, and 
who has looked into her soul,” replied 
Lord Mallow. ‘ You and she don’t hit it 
over well, I fancy.” 

“No. We began by disliking each 
other, and we have been wonderfully 
constant to our first opinions.” 

“T can’t understand——” 

“Can’t you? You will, perhaps, some 
day: if you ever have a handsome step- 
daughter who sets up her back against 
you from the beginning of things. Have 
you ever seen a sleek handsome tabby put 
herself on the defensive at the approach of 
a terrier, her back arched, her eyes flashing 
green lightnings, her tail lashing itself, 
her whiskers bristling ? That’s my step- 
daughter’s attitude towards me, and I 
daresay before long I shall feel her claws. 
There goes the gong, and we must go too. 
I’m sorry Miss Tempest has been such a 
fool, Mallow; but I must repeat my con- 
gratulations, even at the risk of offending 

ou.” 

. There were no duets that evening. Vixen 
was as cold as ice, and as silent asa statue. 
She sat in the shadow of her mother’s arm- 
chair after dinner, turning over the leaves 
of Doré’s Tennyson, pausing to contem- 
plate Elaine with a half-contemptuous 
pity—a curious feeling that hurt her like 
a physical pain. 

“Poor wretch!” she mused. “ Are 
there women in our days so weak as to 
love where they can never be loved again, 
I wonder ? It is foolish enough in a man ; 
but he cures himself as quickly as the 


mungoose that gets bitten by a snake, and 


runs away to find the herb which is an 
antidote to the venom, and comes back 
ready to fight the snake again.” 

“ Are we not going to have any music?” 
asked Mrs. Winstanley languidly, more 
interested in the picots her clever needle 
was executing on a piece of Italian point 
than in the reply. ‘ Lord Mallow, cannot 
you persuade Violet to join you in one of 
those sweet duets of Mendelssohn’s ? ” 

“Indeed, mamma, I couldn’t sing a 
note. I’m as husky as a raven.” 

“T’m not surprised to hear it,” said the 
captain, looking up from his study of the 
Gardener’s Chronicle. ‘No doubt you 


managed to catch cold last night, while 
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you were mooning upon the terrace with 
young Vawdrey.” 

“How very incautious of you, Violet,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Winstanley in her com- 
plaining tone. 

“T was not cold, mamma; I had my 
warm cloak.” 

“ But you confess you have caught cold. 
I detest colds; they always go through a 
house. I shall be the next victim, I dare- 
say; and with me a cold is martyrdom. 
I’m afraid you must find us very dull, 
Lord Mallow, for New Year’s Day, when 
people expect to be lively. We ought to 
have had a dinner-party.” 

“My dear Mrs. Winstanley, I don’t care 
a straw about New Year’s Day, and I am 
not in a lively vein. This quiet evening 
suits me much better than high jinks, I 
assure you.” 

“It’s very good of you to say so.” 

“Come and play a game of billiards,” 
said Captain Winstanley, throwing down 
his paper. 

“Upon my honour I’d rather sit by the 
fire and watch Mrs. Winstanley at her 
point-lace. I’m in an abominably lazy 
mood after my tramp in those soppy plan- 
tations,” answered Lord Mallow, who felt 
a foolish pleasure—mingled with bitterest 
regrets—in being in the same room with 
the girl he loved. 

She was hidden from him in her shadowy 
corner ; shrouded on one side by the velvet 
drapery of the fireplace, on the other by her 
mother’s chair. He could only catch a 
glimpse of her auburn plaits now and then 
as her head bent over her open book. He 
never heard her voice, or met her eyes. 
And yet it was sweet to him to sit in the 
same room with her. 

“Come, Mallow, you can sing us some- 
thing, at any rate,” said the captain, sup- 
pressing a yawn. “I know you can play 
— own accompaniment when you please. 

ou can’t be too idle to give us one of 
Moore’s melodies.” 

“T’ll sing if you like, Mrs. Winstanley,” 
assented Lord Mallow; “ but I’m afraid 
you must be tired of my songs. My 
repertoire is rather limited.” 

“Your songs are charming,” said Mrs. 
Winstanley. 

The Irishman seated himself at the dis- 
tant piano, struck a chord ortwo, and began 
the old old melody, with its familiar refrain: 

Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream. 

Before his song was finished Violet had 

kissed her mother, and glided silently from 





the room. Lord Mallow saw her go; and 
there was a sudden break in his voice as 
the door closed upon her—a break that 
sounded almost like a suppressed sob. 

When Vixen came down to breakfast 
next morning she found the table laid only 
for three. 

“What has become of Lord Mallow?” 
she asked Forbes, when he brought in the 
urn. 
“He left by an early train, ma’am. 
Captain Winstanley drove him to Lynd- 
hurst.” 

The old servants of the Abbey House 
had not yet brought themselves to speak 
of their new lord as “master.” He was 
always ‘‘ Captain Winstanley.” 

The captain came in while Violet knelt 
by the fire playing with Argus, whom even 
the new rule had not banished wholly from 
the family sitting-rooms. 

The servants filed in for morning 
prayers, which Captain Winstanley de- 
livered in a cold hard voice. His manual 
of family worship was of concise and 
business-like form, and the whole cere- 
mony lasted about seven minutes. Then 
the household dispersed quickly, and Forbes 
brought in his tray of covered dishes. 

“You can pour out the tea, Violet. Your 
mother is feeling a little tired, and will 
breakfast in her room.” 

“ Then I think, if you'll excuse me, I'll 
have my breakfast with her,” said Vixen. 
“She'll be glad of my company, I daresay.” 

“‘ She has a headache and will be better 
alone. Stop where you are, if you please, 
Violet. I have something serious to say 
to you.” 

Vixen left off pouring out the tea, 
clasped her hands in her lap, and looked 
at Captain Winstanley with the most 
resolute expression he had even seen in 
a woman’s face. 

“Are you going to talk to me about 
Lord Mallow ?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Then spare yourself the trouble. 
would be useless.” 

“T cannot conceive that you should be 
so besotted as to refuse a man who offers 
so much. A man who has wealth, rank, 
youth, good looks——” 

“Spare me the catalogue of your friend’s 
merits. I think him a most estimable 
person. I acknowledge his rank and 
wealth. But I have refused him.” 

“You will change your mind.” 

“T never change my mind.” 

“You will live to repent your folly 
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then, Miss Tempest; and all I hope is 
that your remorse may be keen. It is not 
one woman in a thousand who gets such a 
chance. What are you that you should 
throw it away ?” 

“T am a woman who would sooner cut 
my throat than marry a man I cannot 
honestly love,” answered Vixen with un- 
blenching firmness. 

“T think I understand your motive,” 
said Captain Winstanley. ‘Lord Mallow 
never had a chance with you. The ground 
was occupied before he came. You area 
very foolish girl to reject so good an offer 
for the sake of another woman’s sweet- 
heart.” 

“How dare you say that to me?” cried 
Vixen. “You have usurped my father’s 
place; you have robbed me of my mother’s 
heart. Is not that cause enough for me 
to hate you? I have only one friend left 
in the world, Roderick Vawdrey. And 
you would slander me because I cling to 
that old friendship, the last remnant of 
my happy childhood.” 

“You might have a dozen such friends, 
if friendship is all you want, and be Lady 
Mallow into the bargain,” retorted Captain 
Winstanley scornfully. ‘You are a sim- 
pleton to send such a man away despairing. 
But I suppose it is idle to ask you to hear 
reason. I am not your father, and even if 
I were, I daresay you would take your 
own way in spite of me.” 

“My father would not have asked me 
to marry a man I did not love,” answered 
Vixen proudly, her eyes clouding with 
tears even at the thought of her beloved 
dead; “and he would have valued Lord 
Mallow’s rank and fortune no more than 
Ido. But you are so fond of a bargain,” 
she added, her eye kindling and her lip 
curving with bitterest scorn. ‘‘ You sold 
Bullfinch, and now you want to sell me.” 

“By Heaven, madam, I pity the man 
who may be fool enough to buy you!” 
cried the captain, starting up from his 
untasted breakfast, and leaving Vixen 
mistress of the field. 








SOME POPULAR CURES. 

A piticent reader of the newspapers 
might cull therefrom, in the course of a 
year or two, instances of still prevalent 
superstitions enough to fill a bulky volume. 
Many persons are of opinion, that gross 
superstitions—such as are to be met with 
in more uncivilised countries—are no longer 








existent in our own favoured land; and 
the result of a collection, such as the one 
suggested, would therefore surprise them 
not a little. The survival of a belief in 
witchcraft, as revealed in the trial for 
murder, at the Warwick assizes in 1874 of 
an agricultural labourer, who stuck an old 
woman, a reputed witch, with a pitchfork, in 
order, by drawing blood, tofree himself from 
her witchery, would probably be regarded 
by them as something exceptional, hke the 
preservation of a fly in amber. That that 
case, however, was not an exceptional one 
was shown by the facts brought to light 
in another similar criminal prosecution 
in the same county, in the course of which 
it was shown that the whole neighbour- 
hood, in which the assault took place, was 
permeated with a most degrading belief 
in witchcraft. 

These are but individual instances which 
have come to the surface, and gained 
publicity through the criminal courts. 
Those only who have trod the by-ways 
of English life know to what an extent a 
belief in witchcraft and other superstitions 
obtains, not merely in out-of-the-way 
country places, and among the illiterate, 
but in towns, and among the reputedly 
educated. Indeed, the writer’s experience 
would lead him to the conclusion that 
there exists more abject superstition among 
town populations, where the means. of 
education and enlightenment are the 
greatest, than in rural districts. He, him- 
self, has met with more cases of belief in 
witchcraft and other foolish superstitions 
in towns, than in villages; although he 
has had equal chances for gaining infor- 
mation in each. He once heard a man, 
born and bred in London, and a Cockney 
to the backbone, describe a witches’ sab- 
bath he had attended, and the ceremony 
gone through in order to raise the prince 
of darkness. This person, though by no 
means an unread man, was not ashamed 
of avowing his belief in the black art. 
Many stupid superstitions are privately 
cherished by apparently educated and in- 
telligent people, who yet are ashamed 
openly to acknowledge them. Take, for 
instance, the belief in the evil eye, which, 
doubtless, most people who know any- 
thing about it, imagine is confined to less 
favoured lands than ours. The writer is 
not able to say whether the superstition 
is believed in throughout England, but he 
has been informed, on good authority, 
that it is very prevalent in the southern 
counties, and he knows that it has many 
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believers in London. A lady of his ac- 
quaintance, both intelligent and tolerably 
well educated, constantly wears a charm 
against the evil eye. It is somewhat in 
the shape of a pair of horns, or of the 
finger and thumb somewhat apart, and is 
a sure preventive of harm—so she says. 
Another of his lady acquaintances, one who 
has seen the world, and who has, moreover, 
more than ordinary “nous” in the general 
affairs of life, always protects her children 

inst evil influences, and the ills to 
which childhood is subject, by hanging a 
necklace of cloves about their necks. He 
had previously heard of amber necklets 
being considered prophylactic against 
witchcraft and other dread influences, 
but never before of cloves being similarly 
potent. 

But this is mild fooling in comparison 
with the various forms of charm and 
spell against diseases and other ills still 
used in different parts of the country. 
Everyone has probably heard that a certain 
cure fora sty on the eye is to rub it with a 
wedding-ring, care being taken to rub all 
one way; but all may not know that an 
equally good remedy is to stroke the part 
with a tom-cat’s tail! The ring specific is 
not a new notion, as reference is made to it 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Mad Lovers: 

I have a sty here, Chilax. 

Cui. I have no gold to cure it, not a penny. 
In Northamptonshire, the tail remedy is 
applied with a difference. The usual 
form of applying the charm is for the 
sufferer, on the first night of the new 
moon, to procure the tail of a black cat, 
and after pulling from it one hair, rub the 
tip nine times over the pustule. If any- 
one doubt the remedy, let him try it. 
Another “good thing ”’ for bad eyes and 
other ailments, is rain-water caught on 
Holy Thursday. It will keep sweet fora 
long time if corked up in a clean bottle. 
This superstition is probably an Irish one, 
though the writer has met with it in the 
Staffordshire Potteries. 

To take a hair from the dog that bit 
you is a proverbial cure, and is as com- 
monly credited a superstition in China as 
here; and yet who would have thought 
that within a year or two past, in a town 
like Oldham, a woman could be found to 
sammon the owner of a dog because he 
would not give her some of its hair to 
ensure her against any evil consequences 
accruing from the bite it had given her. 
And yet such was the case. Not so widely 


is the popular talisman for children during 
the period of teething. Pluck a few hairs 
from the dark cross on the back of a 
donkey, sew them up in a black silk bag, 
and hang it round a child’s neck when 
teething, and the child will be proof 
against fits or convulsions. This cure 
is well known in the north and west of 
England. One that may very well com- 
pare with it for stupidity, is said to be 
popularly believed in in Gloucestershire. 
For the reduction of a wen, or “thick 
neck ” in women, an ornamental necklace 
is made of hair taken from a horse’s tail; 
some say it must be taken from the tail of 
a grey stallion (Vide Notes and Queries). 
Within a few years the “ dead stroke” has 
also been resorted to in the midland 
counties, for the cure of wens. A rustic 
remedy for enlarged throat is to take a 
snake, and coil it round the neck of the 
sufferer nine times; then put the snake 
into a bottle, cork it up, and bury it; as 
it decays the enlargement will gradually 
disappear. 

Touching for the king’s-evil has long 
since gone out of date, but not by any 
means because people have become too 
enlightened to put faith in such a super- 
stition ; for a still grosser superstition is 
yet believed in as regards the cure of the 
king’s-evil. That the toad, 

* though ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head, 
is a faith still strong in the bucolic mind, 
and it consequentiy holds a prominent 
place in the rustic pharmacopoia. Its 
limbs are a cure for the king’s-evil. They 
should be put into a bag, and tied about 
the patient’s neck. For quinsy, get a 
live toad, fasten a string round its throat, 
and hang it up till the body drop from 
the head; then tie the string round your 
own neck, and never take it off, night or 
day, till your fiftieth birthday—and you 
will never have quinsy again! This is 
given by a correspondent in Notes and 
Queries, as a Cornish superstition ; the 
writer has also met with it in Cumberland. 
In Northamptonshire, and probably other 
midland counties, the toad is likewise em- 
ployed as a charm to prevent bleeding at 
the nose. The reptile is killed by trans- 
fixing it with some sharp-pointed instru- 
ment; afterwards it is placed in a little 
bag, and hung round the neck. The same 
charm is also used in cases of fever. Sir 
K. Digby, in his Discourse on Sympathy, 
has a passage which, ina measure, accounts 
forthe belief in thisand other folk-specifics. 





known, probably, but not the less effectual, 
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“In the time of common contagion,” he 
says, “they used to carry about them 
the powder of a toad, and sometimes a 
living toad, or spider, shut up in a box; 
or else they carry arsenick, or some other 
venomous substance, which draws into it 
the contagious air, which otherwise would 
infect the party.” 

The spider, also, is still a popular cure. 
Put into a box, and allowed to pine away, 
it is a remedy for the ague. The spider, 
by-the-way, plays a very diverse réle in 
folk-lore. In France and Belgium there 
is a superstition that it has a penchant for 
the brains of infants, and that, if not 
watched, it will suck them. It is also 
imagined that one crossing the forehead 
in the night causes headache. One caught 
and buried, is a cure for it. According to 
other folk-tales it is highly detrimental to 
destroy one. In Kent the popular saying is : 

If you wish to live and thrive, 

Let a spider run alive ; 
and in Surrey there is a dread of killing 
them. To return to the remedies for the 
| ague, a correspondent of Notes and Queries 
gives a charm which came under his own 
notice. It was to tie a bunch of common 
groundsel on the bare bosom. Certain in- 
cantations accompany the application. In 
Cambridgeshire, a ring of tar around the 
body is regarded as a cure for the ague. 
Another popular remedy for’ the same 
disease, believed in by the credulous of 
the same parts, is the wearing of a skein 
of silk round the part affected. 

Some popular cures are rather difficult 
of performance. A lady in the Potteries 
informed the writer that to swallow a live 
mouse was a “‘sure cure” for consumption, 
and assured him that she had known a 
person resort to the remedy. If this were 
true, it would outdo the feat told by the 
teetotalers of the man who was treated to 
a tankard of ale with a dead mouse in it, 
and who drank it off at a draught—mouse 
and all—merely remarking that he thought 
there was a bit of malt in it. In some parts 
of the country it is hooping-cough that the 
swallowing of a mouse is good for. 

Another popular remedy for hooping- 
cough, and one very widely believed in, is 
to take a fish, newly caught, put it into 
the mouth of the child suffering from the 
malady, and then let it go again. The 
theory is that the cough is communicated 
to the fish. The writer has met with this 
superstition both in North Germany and 
in the north of England. A correspondent 
in Notes and Queries, writing from Phila- 








delphia, narrates an instance of the same 
superstition which came under his own 
observation in that neighbourhood. An 
equally intelligible remedy is believed in in 
some parts of England and Ireland. The 
writer has met with it in Lancashire and 
the north. It consists in passing a child 
suffering from the hooping-cough nine 
times—in some parts it is three times— 
under and over a donkey. This also is 
said to be an infallible cure. The ass is 
an especial object of regard with the 
superstitious; the common belief being 
that the cross he bears on his back was 
conferred on him, as a mark of peculiar 
distinction, when the Saviour rode on his 
back into Jerusalem. 

Sheep, too, are gifted with a certain 
amount of prophylactic power. It is only 
collectively, however, that they exercise 
this potency, not individually. Thus, if 
you want to be cured of a cough, you must 
pass through a flock of sheep. They are 
too innocent and harmless, poor things, to 
be of much repute in folk-medicine; which 
attributes remedial properties somewhat 
in the ratio of uncouthness or repulsive- 
ness. Thus we have seen the part the 
snake, the toad, the spider, &c., play in 
popular medicine; we might recount how 
the frog is good for consumption, the eel 
for deafness, the cockroach for earache, 
owl-broth for hooping-cough, and so on 
ad infinitum. With regard to the “ owl- 
broth” cure, it was considered a certain 
specific in the writer’s native place, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. In reference 
to the owl's place in the popular pharma- 
copeeia, it may not be out of place to quote 
a bit of lore from Swan’s Speculum Mundi. 
That quaint writer says: “The egges of 
an owle broken, and put into the cups of 
a drunkard, or one desirous to follow 
drinking, will so work with him that he 
will suddenly lothe his good liquor, and be 
displeased with drinking.” In Spain 
there is a superstition that a stork’s egg 
has a similar potency (Vide Notes and 
Queries, 1874). 

The popular cures for warts, and other 
like excrescences, are very numerous, and 
vary in almost every county. One mode 
of charming them away is to take an elder 
shoot, and rub it on the part; then cut as 
many notches on the twig as you have 
warts, bury it in a place where it will 
soon decay, and, as it rots away, the warts 
will disappear. This is a southern charm. 
In Yorkshire, and throughout the north 
generally, the cure for warts is to take a 
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black snail and rub the excrescences with 
it, then impale it on a thorn, and leave it 
to perish. As it dries up and disappears, 
the warts will vanish. According to 
another form of the charm, the warts 
must be rubbed with a fresh snail for nine 
successive nights. Still another wart 
charm is to take the shell of a broad bean, 
and rub the affected part with the inside 
thereof; bury the shell, and tell no one 
about it, and, as it withers away, so will 
the warts. 

It is a curious fact, that while nearly all 
our most noisome reptiles and insects are 
possessed of curative virtues, flowers are, 
under certain circumstances, considered 
injurious and unlucky. For instance, in 
Suffolk, to sleep in a room with whitethorn 
bloom in it, during the month of May, is 
sure to be followed by some great misfor- 
tune. And, if you sweep the home with the 

blossom’d broom in May, 

You’re sure to sweep the head of the house away. 
This, of course, bas nothing to do with 
the healing virtuesuf plants gathered under 
certain aspects of the moon or stars, In 
astrological lore, each of the planets 
governs certain herbs, and they should con- 
sequently, when for medicinal use, be 
gathered “ when the planet that governs 
the herb is essentially dignified.” Hence, 
probably, the superstition that herbs for 
curative purposes should be gathered when 
the moon is on the increase. An instance 
of this belief came under the writer’s 
notice not long since in Northamptonshire, 
where a respectable man told him of the 
wonderful cure of a tumour he had seen 
effected, by means of an adder’s tongue 
(Ophioglossum Vulgatum) plucked at the 
“ fulling ” of the moon, and applied with 
the accompaniment of an incantation. 
How strongly such superstitions still 
linger in rural districts, is evidenced by 
the fact that not only do the credulous 
regard it as necessary to gather herbs 
during the increase of the moon, but many 
will not sow their seeds, or kill their pigs, 
during the waning of the moon. It is 
believed by many graziers, shepherds, and 
agriculturalists, that it is not well to “let 
blood ” when the moon is full, nor when 
there is a new moon; and they believe 
that if they operate on any of their cattle 
at the time when the moon is “southing,” 
that animal will certainly die. 

Some of the superstitious cures for 
animals are as curious as any of those 
given above. To mention a tithe of the 


charms had recourse to to cure animals 








that have been “overlooked”—in other 
words, bewitched—would take upa chapter 
by itself. One of the commonest, and 
perhaps most widely spread, is to stroke 
the “overlooked” animal with a twig 
from an ash-tree, under the roots of which 
a horse-shoe has been buried. Within a 
few years past this charm has been prac- 
tised in the midland counties. A horse- 
shoe is still nailed on stable and cow-house 
doors to protect the animals against witch- 
craft. A writer in Notes and Queries 
relates that in Oxfordshire he knew a case 
where a man cuta hole in the tail of acow, 
which was suffering after calving, and put 
& piece of bacon in the wound. The 
narrator does not say whether the remedy 
was effectual, but there can be little doubt 
it was, as such cures usually are. A 
similar superstition is the “ worming ” of 
dogs to prevent rabies. In Sussex, “ Good 
Friday Bread” is considered good for the 
“scours” in calves. But it is not in 
Sussex only that faith is put in the curative 
virtues of “ Good Friday Bread.” In all 
parts of the country bread or biscuits 
are still baked on that day, and kept for 
medical purposes. Bread thus made never 
gets mouldy, and is considered very useful, 
grated in brandy, as a medicine. It is often 
kept for years, sometimes as many as twenty. 
A hot-cross bun is frequently preserved in 
Northamptonshire as an astringent. 

There are persons still living who have 
been “stroked” by a hanged man’s hand 
for the dispelling of tumours; a dead man’s 
hand being supposed to possess such 
virtues by being passed nine times over 
the part affected. In Devonshire there is 
a superstition, that if a person suffering 
from any disease throw a handkerchief on 
the coffin of a suicide, the disease will be 
cured as the handkerchief rots away. So, 
touching a dead body prevents the person 
so doing from dreaming of it. 

Charms are still worn. The “lucky bone,” 
for instance, is calculated to protect against 
all sorts of adverse influences. It is a bone 
taken from the head of a sheep; and its 
form, which is that of the T cross, may, 
perhaps, have had something to do with 
the talismanic virtue with which it is 
endued. This form of the sacred symbol 
is frequently found on Druidical monu- 
ments. In Northamptonshire, and also in 
Yorkshire, the fore-foot of a hare, worn 
constantly in the pocket, is considered a 
fine charm against the “ rheumatiz.” 
Scot, in his Discovery of Witchcraft, 
mentions the bone of a hare’s foot, which, 
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he says, “ mitigateth the cramp.” Another 
charm for rheumatism, which, however, 
the writer has only met with in one part, 
that is, in Birmingham, is a potato. So 
long as it is carried in the pocket, the 
bearer will never suffer from that malady. 
Probatum est! is the conclusive dictum 
of two old ladies. One of the same dames 
communicated the following spell to pre- 
vent a thorn from festering, which, she 
said, she had been taught as a child: 

Ovr Saviour was of a virgin born, 

His head was crowned with a crown of thorn ; 

It never canker’d nor fester’d at all, 

As I hope, in Christ, this never shall. 
Similar rhymes may still occasionally be 
heard in country parts; but they seem, 
generally, to be giving place to more dismal 
superstitions. It would take too much 
space in this article to go into the question 
of written talismans for the causing or 
cure of love, for healing diseases, and for 
procuring luck; but the reader may take 
it for granted that there are plenty of 
professors of this art ready to impose on 
the credulous, and still greater numbers 
ever ready to be duped by them. 





PARTING. 


Weep not that we must part; 
Partings are short, eternity is long. 
Life is but one brief stage, 
And they that say love ends with life are wrong. 
List to thine own heart’s cry— 
Love cannot die. 


What though so far away ? 
Thy thoughts are still with me, and with thee mine, 
And absence has no power 
To lessen what by nature is divine. 
List to thine own heart’s cry— 
Love cannot die. 


Then weep no more, my love; 

Weeping but shows thy trust in me is small. 
Faith is by calmness proved. 

For know this truth: thou canst not love at all 
Unless thine own heart cry— 
Love cannot die. 





THE POETS’ LEAGUE. 
A STORY. 

Heyri and Frangois were two pretty 
men; they lay in bed till the clock struck 
ten. 

This melancholy fact might have brought 
them to a sense of shame, if they had 
known enough moral philosophy to be 
familiar with the rebuke of the early poet 
to a pair of worthies who similarly dis- 
graced themselves. But lacking this 
guidance, and having, it must be admitted, 
some reason for wishing to remain as long 
as possible in a state of unconsciousness 





on this particular morning, Henri and 
Francois slumbered pertinacionsly till the 
sun was high in the heavens. Then they 
woke simultaneously, rubbed their eyes, 
and stared blankly at each other. 

The room they occupied was situated 
near the summit of a mountainous edifice, 
known as the Hotel de Bourgogne, Rue du 
Bac, Paris. The architect of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne must have been a moralist, 
who had the idea that it was a useful dis- 
cipline, to people in search of a lodging, to 
be obliged to climb almost impracticable 
stairs. Henri and Francois were able to 
beguile their leisure, of which they had a 
good deal, by surveying from their elevated 
perch the passengers in the Rne du Bac 
who had the aspect of travellers, and 
speculating whether these would be rash 
enough to incur the Alpine perils which 
attended the quest of quarters in the Hétel 
de Bourgogne. On the whole, the moun- 
taineers were not numerous. Occasionally 
a family of provincials trooped into the 
courtyard, and were greeted by Madame 
Lafosse with the affectionate warmth cha- 
racteristic of that little woman. They 
were Normans; people from her native 
place—sturdy, homely, and with an im- 
mense capacity for cider—who were either 
personally known to her, or commended 
to her care by relatives and friends. At 
such times Henri and Francois were not 
conspicuous, but showed a shyness not 
easy to reconcile with their customary 
behaviour. They weré more at their ease, 
though they did not understand a word of 
English, with the few adventurous Britons 
who were “personally conducted” to the 
Hétel de Bourgogne by a humble disciple 
of Cook. 

Now the reason why these young men 
were so shy of the Norman visitors was 
not, I am sorry to say, at all creditable to 
them. Henri Dessarts and Francois Vernet 
were cousins, born at Caen, whence they 
had come to Paris only a year before to 
study medicine. They studied to such 
purpose, that, whenever they met their 
professor, he scowled at them, and made 
no further sign of recognition. It may 
have been, as Henri was fond of saying, 
that the professor was madly jealous, and 
afraid that if he helped them on, they 
would eclipse him. Or, to adopt Frangois’s 
favourite theory, he was devoured by 
spleen because of the squib they wrote 
about him in one of the boulevard 
journals. But Henri was careful not to 
mention his conjecture to anybody but his 
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cousin; and as to the soundness of Fran- 
gois’s theory there was some reasonable 
doubt, seeing that the journal in question 
had only lived three days, and that the 
authors of the squib aforesaid had mono- 
polised the circulation. 

The fact was, that the young Normans 
had grievously neglected the study of 
medicine, and with the perversity of 
youth bad given their minds to every- 
thing except the object which their 
parents fondly supposed them to be 
pursuing. Henri was a philosopher; Fran- 
gois was a poet. Henri wrote treatises on 
cosmogony, and puzzled simple Madame 
Lafosse with profound but incomprehen- 
sible observations on the origin of the 
universe. Francois declaimed his own 
verses and those of Théophile Gautier 
—with a marked preference for the 
former—to anybody who would listen to 
him. Both argued at great length that 
medicine was a commonplace profes- 
sion, and that their vocation was not to 
check the petty ailments of the body, but 
to cultivate the public mind. Of some 
of the verses of Parisian poets which 
Frangois was fond of reciting and imi- 
tating, I fear it must be said that they 
were eminently calculated, in a peculiar 
sense, to “‘ minister to minds diseased.” 

It was the firm belief of Madame Lafosse 
that Henri and Francois were the most 
remarkable young men that France had 
produced. She had patted their heads 
long before they dreamt of medicine 
except as an unpleasant sequence to ex- 
cessive consumption of sugar-candy; and 
when they were adolescent, and their 
parents proposed to send them to Paris, 
she had insisted on receiving them at the 
Hdtel de Bourgogne on terms which were 
ridiculously out of proportion to their 
appetites. Everything they did and said 
was wonderful in her eyes. Whatever 
they did not think fit to do she regarded 
as unworthy of them. She became quite 
convinced that the study of medicine was 
a waste of time, and that doctors were 
much overrated people, of whom there 
were far too many. Of a philosopher she 
had never before heard ; so she took it for 
granted that Henri’s claims to that mys- 
terious distinction were such as would 
greatly benefit both himself and mankind 
at large, though the precise character of 
the operation might not be apparent. 
Frangois’s verses were more within her 
comprehension, and the vast number of 


those great works, gave her a vague idea 
that making rhymes was one of the in- 
dustrial arts. But, as Henri showed with 
unanswerable force, these things, if re- 
ported at home, would very probably be 
misunderstood—the parental mind being, 
as everybody knows, prone to misconcep- 
tion in such matters—and so Madame 
Lafosse was not communicative to her pro- 
vincial visitors about the young men’s 
affairs; but when enquiries were made as 
to the progress of their studies, limited 
her responses to ejaculations of wonder, 
which were taken to mean that the attain- 
ments of MM. Vernet and Dessarts bafiled 
description. 

Now, in addition to the profitable labours 
which have been briefly indicated, our 
young Normans bad taken upon themselves 
the arduous task of making love. That 
rugged fastness, the Hétel de Bourgogne, 
had lately received two new inhabitants, 
about whom nothing very definite was 
known, except that they were not in very 
good circumstances—a fact sufficiently 
evident in their choice of a residence. 
M. Morel was an elderly gentleman who 
seemed to pass his time in profound ab- 
straction, from which he was rarely seen 
to rouse himself except to make notes 
upon small pieces of paper, which he 
afterwards scattered about in an absent 
way, giving his daughter no little trouble 
in collecting them. Henri thonght that 
M. Morel must be a philosopher, and that 
the reason why Mademoiselle Louise was 
so careful in gathering up all those scraps 
of paper was that they were the memo- 
randa of her father’s invaluable specula- 
tions. Francois was equally certain that 
the old gentleman was a poet,and burned to 
commune withakindred spirit. They united 
in regarding mademoiselle as an angel. 
After this the young lady received a 
succession of mysterious parcels, which 
puzzled her a good deal. These contained 
gloves, lace, ornaments of some little 
value, or bonbons of the costliest quality, 
accompanied by a document which always 
proved to be either a copy of verses, in 
which the writer declared himself en- 
amoured of a being who was an embodied 
perfume, or something equally delightful ; 
or a series of sparkling observations which 
began somewhat in this style: ‘ Philo- 
sophers have long since decided that it is 
the highest aspiration of the human soul 
to find its counterpart, and having found 
it, to spare nothing that will bring about 
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“Ts it this which is to lead to the union 
of souls ?” asks mademoiselle, as she holds 
up a packet of sweetmeats for the in- 
spection of Madame Lafosse, with whom 
she is conferring on the subject of these 
remarkable tokens. 

** And Henri, too!” sighs madame, who 
recognises the philosopher’s handwriting. 
“But it is most serious, mademoiselle, that 
you should have won the hearts of both 
these poor boys, for if wd 

“You mean I may be a cause of quarrel, 
n’est-ce pas?” interrupts Louise. “ For 
poetry and philosophy to fall out would be 
sad, would it not? And yet we cannot 
make a trio of united souls.” 

“Bat you need not be cruel, made- 
moiselle,” says madame, who resents this 
raillery. 

“Mon Dieu! whoam I that I should be 
cruel ?” returns mademoiselle in an altered 
tone. “It is good and kind of M. Vernet 
and M. Dessarts to send me such pretty 
things. I do not accept them, for that 
would be misunderstood; but I am grate- 
ful, very grateful, for it is long, hélas! 
since anybody was good to me.” 

And with these words she goes away, 
and Madame Lafosse, looking compassion- 
ately after her, murmurs “ Pauvre enfant !” 
wondering that one so young should have 
felt the coldness of the world. 

But mademoiselle’s spirits must have 
revived, for with a touch of mischief she 
sent back Henri’s gifts to Francois, and 
Fran¢ois’s to Henri, and in two bewitching 
little notes made matters worse by thank- 
ing the philosopher for his charming poem, 
and the poet for his instructive and deeply 
interesting dissertation on the union of 
souls. 

The young men had opened the amatory 
campaign without any exchange of con- 
fidence on the subject, and the discovery 
of the rivalry caused each to sink consider- 
ably in the other’s estimation. Francois’s 
poetical appeal to the beloved one seemed 
dreadful rubbish to Henri; and Henri’s 
essay on the philosophical character of the 
tender passion made it clear to Francois 
that his cousin was suffering from soften- 
ing of the brain. But as it seemed im- 
possible to both that their advances could 
really bave been declined, each cherished 
the conviction that mademoiselle had mis- 
taken him for the other; Francois being 
certain that she carried his poem next her 
heart, and Henri that his epistle alone was 
admitted to that paradise. It was a little 
disconcerting that the lady should have 








confused their identity, but it never en- 
tered their heads that she had impartially 
refused to encourage either. 

In this state of opinion they observed a 
certain sulkiness towards each other, and 
as Francois considered that his cousin’s 
behaviour justified him in temporarily 
confiscating that gentleman’s property, 
and as Henri had much the same opinion 
with regard to Francois, nothing was said 
as to the bonbons, &c., which were invested 
with the melancholy interest of unrequited 
affection. 

But there was a subject of vital import- 
ance which it was necessary to discuss 
without delay. When the cousins woke 
at that lamentably late hour when they 
were introduced to the reader, they were 
harassed by one painful idea. They were 
short of money, and had no visible means 
of raising any more. The virtue of thrift 
is not always practised by poets and 
philosophers, and as the gaieties of Paris 
had absorbed a large portion of their funds, 
and as the expenses of the preliminary 
operations against the citadel they were 
both besieging had made havoc with the 
remainder, and as there were certain debts 
which if not paid very soon might be 
the cause of unpleasant revelations, the 
financial embarrassment of Francois and 
Henri threatened to be serious. 

“What's to be done ?” demanded Henri, 
as he got out of bed and into his slippers. 
“You must have some money, Francois. 
What have you done with it ?” 

“Et vous, mon cousin?” replied Francois 
with a shrug. “ What account can you 
give P” 

“‘Have you got any ideas then?” asked 
Henri, who was naturally indisposed for 
financial explanation. ‘A man who thinks 
he can startle the world with his powers 
of invention ought to be able to find a way 
through a cul-de-sac!” 

“Not a bit, mon cher. That is your 
department. You philosophers profess to 
know everything that is in heaven above 
and the earth beneath, and therefore you 
ought to have no trouble in getting two 
poor devils—yourself being one of them— 
out of a wretched little scrape about money. 
Isn’t your profundity equal to producing an 
earthquake to swallow up these misérables 
who insist on being paid ?” 

“Enough of this folly,” ejaculated 
Henri. “If we don’t find some means of 
meeting the difficulty, one of us will have 
to write home, and you know what that 
will lead to.” 
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Frangois knew only too well. In 
Normandy they had the most inadequate 
ideas as to the cost of decent living in the 
capital; and if there were any hint that 
the young men were not solvent, there 
would be a rush of unreasonable fathers to 
Paris, and an enquiry into past and pre- 
sent, which would probably end in the 
rustication of the pair for an indefinite 
period. 

Francois clutched his hair by way of 
encouragement to inspiration, stared wildly 
at the opposite wall, and then exclaimed : 
“T have it!” 

“You have what?” enquired Henri 
incredulously. 

“The plan which will save us. We will 
start a journal!” 

As a matter of fact, Francois had been 
revolving this idea for two days, but, like 
many geniuses, he did not choose to admit 
that what seemed a sudden conception 
was really the result of cold calculation. 

“Nothing simpler, nothing surer, no- 
thing more admirable,” he continued. 
“Listen. Your philosophy bas taught 
you that there are a good many fools in 
the world.” 

“Tt has,” assented Henri briskly. ‘‘ The 
follies of mankind may be divided into 
two heads ; first——” 

“ Never mind lecturing now; the only 
heads wanted in the present affair are 
yours and mine. I imagine that a large 
proportion of these fools believe themselves 
to be poets. Paris is full of them. Now, 
if we set up a journal which will give 
them the chance of distinguishing them- 
selves, they will come about us in shoals.” 

“And the money?” interposed the 
sceptical Henri. 

“Will be assured at once. We will an- 
nounce our journal as La Ligue des Poétes, 
and make it a condition that every con- 
tributor shall pay a hundred frances for the 
privilege of calling himself a member of 
the league. There will be a score of sub- 
scriptions in a week.” 

Anywhere but in Paris this enterprise 
would have been impossible. In London 
such an invitation to joina league of poets 
would be scouted as a transparent attempt 
to obtain money under false pretences. No 
one would suppose that association with 
such a body could bring any sort of dis- 
tinction. But though Francois Vernet 
was not very wise, he knew something of 
the vagaries of the Parisian imagination, 
and he knew that his project would be 
taken in sober earnest by a number of 


people, who would be delighted to pay for 
the pleasure of making it known that they 
belonged to a poetical society. 

He had another object. M. Morel being, 
as Francois believed, a poet, would natu- 
rally take an interest in the new journal. 
This, the young man hoped, would afford 
him opportunities of converse with made- 
moiselle, and of deepening the impression 
which he had not the least doubt he had 
made upon her heart. 

The father and daughter kept themselves 
very much aloof from the rest of the 
household, rarely appearing save at meals, 
and often not even then. Both Frangois 
and Henri had frequently lain in wait for 
Louise on the stairs, but that young lady 
treated them as if she had been accustomed 
to such ambuscades all her life, and thought 
they were rather a waste of ingenuity. 
From the day that Frangois presented her 
with a copy of the first number of La 
Ligue des Poétes, mademoiselle became 
more reserved, rarely went out, and almost 
invariably dined with her father in their 
own room. So far from being discouraged, 
Francois was more enamoured than ever, 
and even admired the maidenly tact with 
which Louise dissembled that tender re- 
gard for him which he was confident she 
entertained. 

The journalactually made its appearance, 
and the immediate result was that no 
inconsiderable number of poets emerged 
from their obscurity like worms after a 
shower. Money, too, was forthcoming, 
and for the time, at all events, Francois 
and Henri were quite affluent. Ambitious 
versifiers paid their hundred francs, and if 
they had been content with that, and with 
proclaiming to their friends that they were 
members of the Poets’ League by having 
that distinction printed on their cards, all 
might have been well; but they persisted 
in sending in enormous bundles of manu- 
script—the accumulated musings, and 
imaginings, and ravings of years—and in 
demanding that every line should be pub- 
lished. Unfortunately, La Ligue des Poétes 
was of necessity a very small sheet, and as 
it was obviously indispensable to its suc- 
cess that the products of Fran¢ois’s brilliant 
imagination, and of Henri’s studies of the 
human mind, should figure in its columns, 
there was little space left for the glorifica- 
tion of anybody else. Hence the majority 
of the poets became discontented, not to 
say mutinous, and their bad humour was 
not diminished by the prominence accorded 








to a new and very singular contributor. 
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As M. Morel made no sign, Frangois 
determined to have a private interview. 
The opportunities were few, for made- 
moiselle was vigilant, and more than once 
intimated for his edification that her 
father was not well enough to see anyone. 
But one day, taking advantage of her 
temporary absence, he made his way into 
their sitting-room. 

The old man was seated in an arm-chair, 
engaged, as usual, in making notes and 
dropping them on the floor. 

He looked up as Francois entered, but 
showed no sign of recognition. 

“You know me, M. Morel?” suggested 
Francois, after a pause, during which he 
was much impressed by the multitude of 
ideas which were committed to the carpet. 
“T am Francois Vernet.” 

“Oh, M. Vernet. Yes—yes,” responded 
the old gentleman, who then relapsed into 
his literary occupation. 

“What do you think of our new enter- 
prise ?” asked Francois, who was pained 
by this indifference. 

“New enterprise P What is it?” 

“Why, the journal we have established 
—La Ligue des Poétes.” 

“What do you say?” exclaimed M. 
Morel, suddenly becoming much excited. 
“A poets’ journal! My dear M. Vernet, 
how do youdo? Iamcharmed to see you. 
Excuse me one moment while I collect my 
verses. A poets’ journal—ah!” Then with 
trembling fingers he began to pick up from 
the floor the scraps of pape r which seemed 
all at once to have become precious. 
“My verses, M. Vernet,” he continued, 
“are, as you see, somewhat in disorder. 
It is my method of composition. When I 
have written down my idea, I cannot bear 
to have it on the page under my eye. 
When the mind is creating, it should not 
be troubled by the imperfections of its 
previous work.” 

Francois felt that he was in the presence 
of original genius, and reverently assisted 
in collecting the stray thoughts which 
M. Morel, under pressure of inspiration, 
had thrown into the fireplace. 

A step was heard on the stairs. 

“Quick!” cried M. Morel, thrusting 
the papers into Francois’s hand. “ That 
may be Louise, and she must not know 
what we have been doing. Poor girl! she 
says I must not write, because it is bad for 
my health. Women are very good, but 
small minds—small minds, M. Vernet. 
Make haste! When you have published 
these I can give you plenty more. Always 








creating,” he added, tapping his forehead, 
“always.” 

Francois put the poetical fragments into 
his pockets with a vague misgiving that 
they were scarcely in the form for pub- 
lication. Moreover, his enthusiasm was 
damped by the knowledge that so far from 
making a further agreeable impression on 
mademoiselle, he would, by feeding the 
excitement so injurious to her father, incur 
her displeasure. However, there was 
nothing for it now but to humour the old 
man, and so secure his goodwill. 

Preoccupied with these thou, ats, Fran- 
cois did not pay much attention to a 
stranger whom he met on the stairs, and 
who was enquiring the whereabouts of 
M. Morel’s apartments; nor when Louise, 
flying past him, overtook the new-comer, 
and with a cry of joyful surprise almost 
hugged that personage, did Francois mani- 
fest much concern, for the stranger was 
an elderly gentleman with a grizzled 
moustache, who was probably made- 
moiselle’s uncle, or godfather, or somebody 
equally unlikely to excite jealousy in an 
amorous breast. Frangois’s feelings were 
of an entirely opposite description, for as 
she took the visitor’s arm, after this 
affectionate greeting, Louise favoured the 
young man with a smile which filled him 
with infinite satisfaction, especially as it 
was observed by Henri, who happened 
to come upon the scene at that precise 
moment. 

But when Francois came to examine M. 
Morel’s verses, his exultation was a little 
sobered. He spent some hours in the 
vain endeavour to reconcile the fragments, 
which were consistent neither with them- 
selves nor with one another. M. Morel’s 
system favoured rapidity of production, 
but it was not equally favourable to co- 
herence. Asa last resort Francois resolved 
to publish the verses separately, except in 
one or two instances in which he thought 
there was sufficient congruity to justify 
his venturing on a couplet. The result 
was that the isolated verses were like 
signposts which pointed nowhere; while 
the couplets resembled semi-detached 
houses, having a similarity of aspect but 
no internal connection. 

The appearance of these compositions, 
and the space which they occupied, made 
the other poets very angry. Letters of 
indignant remonstrance became frequent. 
Some people even went the length of in- 
sisting that their precious verses should be 
given to the world forthwith, or their 
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subscriptions returned. As the money 
was spent, and as it would have been 
impossible, even if La Ligue des Poétes 
had been published three times a day, to 
thrust upon Paris a tithe of the effusions 
which were struggling towards publicity, 
the minds of MM. Vernet and Dessarts 
were not free from care. 

Henri’s soul was especially exercised. 
He was not troubled by the advent of the 
gentleman with the grizzled moustache 
any more than Francois. On the contrary, 
having heard from Madame Lafosse that 
this was an old friend of the Morels, who 
had just returned from the Mauritius or 
Macedonia—madame was not sure which— 
with a fortune, Henri devoted some part 
of his time to a calculation of the probable 
amount of dot which mademoiselle would 
receive out of this Mauritian or Macedonian 
treasure. Obviously nothing was morelikely 
than that this wealthy friend, who was so 
much attached to M. Morel that he came 
every day to visit him, would give made- 
moiselle at her marriage a dowry which 
would very considerably enhance her 
charms. Of course a philosopher could 
not haveany hankering after mere money, 
but it was necessary to the success of his 
investigations of human character that he 
should take account of facts. 

In this state of mind Henri was 
naturally less concerned about the quality 
of M. Morel’s poetry than about the cir- 
cumstance that Francois had ingratiated 
himself with the old man. It was clear to 
Henri that his cousin had already made 
some progress in mademoiselle’s affections, 
for not only had he seen her smile on 
Francois in a way which no philosopher 
could tolerate, but he had since observed 
them whispering together on the stairs. 
The shock of this spectacle was aggra- 
vated by the intelligence communicated 
to him immediately afterwards by Madame 
Lafosse. 

“My poor Henri,” said madame, “ you 
do not look well. And no wonder!” 

“What is the matter with me now?” 
asked Henri with an uneasy laugh. 
Madame was wont to worry herself about 
the real or supposed ailments of the young 
men. 

“Ah! I know; it is the heart. You 
suffer here”—she smote herself sympa- 
thetically on the left side—“ and I cannot 
help you! Hélas! you have more to bear, 
mon pauvre enfant !” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“She is to be married in two days.” 








“ Diable !” 

“But she has a tender heart for you, 
Henri; for she told me not to tell you yet 
because——” 

“No more!” he exclaimed. ‘“ That 
‘ because ’ is enough to poison me!” And 
he rushed away in a most unphilosophical 
rage. 

For the moment Henri had a firm con- 
viction that Frangois was the happy man. 
He believed he saw itall. He was to be 
kept in the dark until it was all over, and 
Frangois was in possession of mademoiselle 
and the dot from Macedonia or Mauritius. 
How to defeat this project was his first 
thought. Suddenly an idea struck him. 
The printer of La Ligue des Poétes was 
expecting “copy.” ‘There was but too 
much reason to believe that the next 
number of that remarkable journal would 
be the last. The fands were all but ex- 
hausted; money was owing to the printer, 
and he had made it plain that he would do 
no more unless this was paid. ll this 
passed through Henri’s mind, as he wrote 
some hurried sentences, took a few gold 
pieces from a drawer, and started for the 
office. 

La Ligue des Podtes came out next day, 
and Francois was astounded to read in 
it a wild denunciation of the Government. 
Henri absented himself till the middle of 
the afternoon, when he returned to the 
Hotel de Bourgogne just as a commissary 
of police, accompanied by a gendarme, en- 
tered the courtyard. The object of this 
visit was soon manifest. ‘The officers 
had presented themselves with the view 
of escorting Francois and Henri to the 
prefecture. 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Madame La- 
fosse, before whose eyes arose a horrid 
vision of the guillotine. ‘‘ What have they 
done? Have pity, messieurs. They are 
so young. Francois was only twenty last 
June, and Henri——” 

“Hush! It is a mistake. We shall soon 
set it right,” said Frangois, who had no 
fancy for being seen in this predicament 
by mademoiselle. 

Henri smiled grimly. 

“You wrote that imbecility!” said 
Francois as they marched towards the 
prefecture. 

“* Yes.” 

* Do you know what the penalty is when 
a journalist discusses politics without the 
permission of the Government? ” 

‘*Two thousand francs fine, which we 
cannot pay, or six months’ imprisonment, 
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which we shall certainly get,” said Henri 
with equanimity. 

“Ciel! Are you mad?” demanded his 
cousin in amazement. 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. Fran- 
cois’s agitation was a luxury to him, 
though he was himself going into durance 
vile. 

Arrived at the prefecture, they found 
that they could not be examined until the 
following morning. Accordingly, they 
passed the night under the affectionate 
care of the gendarmes, and early the next 
day they were taken before the prefect. 
Their appearance in the streets caused 
considerable commotion, for they were 
evidently expected by a band of about fifty 
people, who pursued them with savage cries 
of, ‘‘ Where are my hundred francs?” and 
threatened them with sticks and umbrellas. 
In the midst of this demonstration a car- 
riage rolled by in which were seated M. 
Morel, his daughter, and the friend with 
the grizzled moustache. Mademoiselle 
was in travelling costume, and her face was 
flushed and happy. 

‘‘Parbleu! but our roads are different,” 
said Francois half aloud, as he turned his 
head another way. ‘“ She to happiness; I 
to prison!” 

““Why—you don’t mean to say—she is 
—married ? ” gasped Henri, who began to 
have an inkling of the truth. 

“ Did not Madame Lafosse tell you what 
was going to happen?” said Francois, 
surprised. ‘‘ Mademoiselle half admitted 
it when she begged me three days ago not 
to publish any more of her father’s verses, 
because it disturbed his nerves. Other 
people’s nerves were a good deal the worse 
for it too,” he added ruefully, as he looked 
around at the angry crowd. 

“Then my stratagem was——” Henri 
could say no more. As for Francois, he 
no sooner grasped the situation than the 
humour of it proved too much for him, 
and he burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter in the middle of the street; which 
indecorous performance so exasperated the 
members of the Poets’ League that they 
were with difficulty prevented from falling 
upon the projectors of that defunct society 
tooth and nail. 

Their misdemeanour having been clearly 
proved, Francois and Henri were duly in- 
carcerated ; but, after having had the 
advantage of a month’s meditation in 
seclusion, they were released. The course 
of events had convinced MM. Vernet and 
Desearts, senior, that the study of medicine 


” 


in Paris was not a desirable pursuit, and, 
accordingly, their hopeful offspring re- 
turned home, where they continued to 
practise poetry and philosophy with a 
success which, if not very serviceable to 
themselves, was at all events inoffensive to 
other people. 


ALL OR NOTHING 


BY MRS, CASHEL HOEY, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. A QUESTION OF IDENTITY. 


A rew weeks after the death of Mrs- 
Monroe, Miss Wells, having hung up the 
key of: her apartment in the bureau of the 
old hotel at Nice, set out in that indepen- 
dent fashion which she prized so highly, 
not indeed for Jericho, but on a sufficiently 
vague expedition. She needed change and 
recreation; the last task of the self-appointed 
work that she had accomplished had cost 
her a good deal, and if she was to go on, 
she must not fret, or look back; and, 
above all, she must take care of her own 
health. She would have a pleasant ramble 
among mountains somewhere, but first, she 
must go to Paris for a few days. It was 
rather warm weather for Paris, where 
there was no sea to temper the heat which 
Miss Wells did not mind at Nice; but that 
could not be helped. It was not her way 
to let herself be influenced by considerations 
of that kind. She had something to do 
at Paris, and when it was done she would 
begin to take her holiday. 

As she journeyed up to the beautiful 
city in a crowded and stuffy train, Miss 
Wells arranged in her methodical mind 
all that she meant to do in Paris, and the 
order of it. The business she had under- 
taken first, then a visit to a certain hospital 
where she should get some useful hints, a 
few hours at the Salon, a few minutes in 
each of the great churches, a few purchases 
at the Bon Marché, a drive in the Bois, and 
then she would be off to the mountains. 

“ Barriére de la Glaciére,” said Miss 
Wells to herself, as she looked over some 
memoranda in her pocket-book; “I have 
not a notion where it is, but I daresay it 
will be a pleasant drive. And I am going 
on a pleasant errand. How glad they will 
be to get the money for their poor old 
people, and how pleased at her remem- 
brance of them! It was a fine act of hers, 
too; there is a great deal of self-denial in 
that hundred pounds.” 
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Miss Wells’s business in Paris was the 
fulfilment of a request made by Mrs. 
Monroe shortly before her death. She 
had saved out of her very limited means— 
she possessed only a small annuity, which 
died with her—one hundred pounds, and 
this sum she had confided to Miss Wells 
for a special purpose. She had no relative 
in the world except Mrs. Dunstan, to 
whom she wished a few of her personal 
effects to be sent; but the money she had 
saved she was free to dispose of, and it 
was to be given to the first friends whom 
she had found in her great trouble, by the 
hands of the last friend, who would see 
her safely through it. Every other wish 
which she had expressed had been faith- 
fully carried out by Miss Wells, who was 
now about to fulfil this one. She felt 
rather curious, and a little hurt about Mrs. 
Dunstan, who had taken no notice of the 
letter in which she had written her the 
ape of her only relative’s death. 

he receipt of a packing-case containing 
the articles sent to Bevis from Nice—not 
immediately after Mrs. Monroe’s death, 
but when Miss Wells became convinced 
that Mrs. Dunstan did not mean to write 
—was formally notified to her by Captain 
Dunstan; but no other communication 
reached her. Even that dear lovely Mrs. 
Thornton, who had been so fond of Mrs. 
Monroe, had not written a line, and though 
she was in such trouble herself Miss Wells 
thought she might have done that ; indeed, 
her own trouble would but have been a 
reason the more. It was very strange, 
considering all that they had gone through 
together, and Miss Wells felt a curious 
contradictory kind of retrospective pity 
for the loneliness of her dead friend who 
was so little missed or remembered. She 
almost wondered that nice Miss Carmichael 
had not written, but she felt she must 
put these things out of her head. She had 
been particularly interested in a certain 
set of people who had chanced to come in 
her way, but she was not going to be dis- 
appointed because they had soon and 
easily forgotten her. In this healthy frame 
of mind Miss Wells set out on her expe- 
dition to the distant region of Paris, where 
her business lay. 

A porte cochére in a lofty, dingy wall, 
above which the gently stirring boughs of 
some fine acacia trees were visible, admit- 
ted Miss Wells to a peaceful scene. Three 
sides of a large piece of ground, which 
combined the features of a lawn and a 
garden, were enclosed by the main build- 





ing and the wings of a very old house, 
with a leaden roof, tall narrow windows, 
and a flagged verandah. A superb acacia 
tree occupied the centre of the lawn; and 
two or three wicker chairs, and a light 
table strewn with needlework, indicated 
that the inmates of the house were wont 
to make a summer drawing-room of the 
smooth green sward under the spreading 
shade. There would be some delay before 
Miss Wells could see the person for whom 
she enquired, and, the lawn being vacant, 
she asked to be permitted to wait there in 
the cool air, rather than in the parlour. 
She took one of the wicker chairs, and sat 
patiently under the shade of the at 
acacia, feeling pleasantly the stillness and 
seclusion of the place, in which no one 
seemed to be stirring, though, as she 
knew, there was plenty of busy life 
within those walls. She had been there 
perhaps a quarter of an hour when a 
slight sound caused her to turn in its 
direction. No doubt the person whom 
she expected to see was coming to her 
there. A low-lying branch hid the 
approaching figure, but she discerned 
a plain black skirt. The next moment 
the figure came from behind the tree into 
full view. A tall, slight, youthful form, 
clad in deep mourning; a fair, delicate, 
pale face surmounted by a widow's bonnet, 
which hid the bright hair, revealed them- 
selves to Miss Wells, who sprang up with 
an exclamation of almost terrified surprise, 
and gazed at the lady with mingled fasci- 
nation and recoil. 

“TI beg your pardon; I have disturbed 
you. I came for my book,” said the lady, 
as she passed Miss Wells with a bow, and 
approached the table. But Miss Wells, 
from whose florid face the colour had 
vanished, and who was trembling quite 
visibly, made no conventional reply. 

“For God’s sake, tell me who you are?” 

No answer. 

“ Pray forgive me; I don’t mean to be 
rude ; but it is impossible—the likeness is 
so remarkable—I never saw such a thing 
—and she was very dear to me.” 

“She! Whom?” 

“ Janet Monroe.” 

As they had come to her that day at 
The Chantry; as they had come to her 
that other day upon the terrace at Bevis; 
so the ringing in her ears, the dull throb- 
bing at her heart, came to Janet now, 
warning her. She caught at a chair, and 


sank into it with a deep sigh, to the great 
alarm of Miss Wells. 
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“Ah, mon Dieu! Is it that Madame 
Monroe finds herself ill?” 

This question was asked by the person 
whom Miss Wells had come to see; a 
kindly middle-aged woman in the dress of 
a religious, who had joined them un- 
perceived. 

“Madame Monroe? Is that the name 
of this lady ?” 

“Yes—yes; this is Madame Monroe. 
Ah, she is better; it is nothing. It is the 
heat, and she is not strong, Sce, she is 
quite revived. Pardon, madame, you 
wished to speak with me.” 

“Tdid; but is it well to leave this lady. 
Are you better?” She addressed Janet 
in that tone, solicitous but firm, which 
seldom failed to inspire liking and confi- 
dence, and Janet opened her eyes with 
a faint smile. 

“T am quite well now; it was nothing; 
only the heat.” 

“Remain where you are,” said the 
religious, “‘and when madame has told 
me her business, we will return to you. 
Poor little lady,” she added, as she 
conducted Miss Wells to the parlour, 
“*she has had her troubles, I fear, like all 
in this sad world; but she is at peace here, 
and she comes to us recommended by an 
old friend.” They entered the house, and 
were hidden from Janet. 

She was recovering from the shock of 
the words that had been spoken to her, 
but only to bewilderment and fear. Had 
her term of rest and peace come to an 
end? Who was this stranger, kindly- 
natured and good, indeed, if her face and 
her voice might be trusted, who evidently 
had a clue of some kind by which she 
might trace Janet's identity ? Supposing 
she were to use it, and, discovering her 
secret, consider that she ought to reveal 
it? Then what could come to Janet 
except the miserable dread that her 
husband might disregard her prayer, from 
any of those motives which were so small 
and meaningless to her. Then she tried 
to think that she was frightening herself 
for nothing: the stranger had come to the 
reverend mother on business of her own; 
she would forget the accidental likeness, 
that had struck her so strongly, in the 
claims of that business; and, seeing Janet 
no more, would think of her no more. 
Then Janet rose, with the intention of 
going away, but found she could not walk 
a yard, or stand steadily, for the ringing 
and the throbbing; and when she sat down 
again she could not think at all clearly, 








but knew she must wait until somebody 
should come, who would help her to get 
back to her room. She had heard some- 
body, she supposed it was Dr. Andrews, 
say during her illness that it looked as if 
she had had a shock, and that she was a 
bad subject for shocks. She must be so, 
indeed, when an occurrence such as this 
could make her so ill and helpless. 

Miss Wells acquitted herself of her com- 
mission, and was well rewarded by the 
gratitude of the reverend mother, who 
asked her many questions about the young 
widow who had cherished so lasting a re- 
membrance of her sojourn in the little 
convent. It was curious, she said, except 
that the finger of the good God was to be 
seen in everything if it were but looked 
for, that they were able just then to do 
something in memory of their benefactress. 
The poor little lady out there—the reverend 
mother pointed to the window—had come 
to them in the character of a relative of 
Mrs. Monroe, asking them to receive her 
as a boarder for Mrs. Monroe’s sake, and 
they had done so. 

‘‘Indeed!”’ said Miss Wells; “and when 
was that?” She had not mentioned the 
date of Mrs. Monroe’s death, and the 
reverend mother’s answer let in a flood of 
light upon her, by informing her that this 
relative of Mrs. Monroe’s had been received 
at the convent within ten days after that 
event. 

“* What was her precise relationship to 
Mrs. Monroe ?” 

‘« She was her cousin, of the same name, 
too, as she tells me. She will be cheered 
when she learns this curious circumstance ; 
and she needs it. She has no friends in 
Paris.” 

What had happened? Of Janet’s 
identity Miss Wells had no doubt. That 
the mysterious fact of Mrs. Dunstan’s 
being where she was implied some great 
misfortune, she felt equally certain; and 
the recollection that the friend she had so 
lately lost had loved this only relative 
stirred strongly in Miss Wells’s heart. . 

At this moment the reverend mother 
was told that somebody else wanted to see 
her, and Miss Wells availed herself of the 
opportunity to return to the iawn, and, as 
she said, introduce herself to her country- 
woman. 

Janet was still sitting where they had 
left her. Her head lay back wearily against 
the tall back of the deep wicker chair, her 
hands lay idly in her lap; she was the very 
image of lassitude and hopelessness, far 
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more sad to see than ever her namesake 
had been, even when she was fading most 
rapidly. 

Miss Wells went close up to her, and 
dealing promptly with the nervous appre- 
hension in her grief-stricken face, said : 
“Tam Martha Wells. It was I who wrote 
to you from Nice. Janet Monroe died 
with her hand in mine. Will you not 
trust me, Mrs. Dunstan ?” 


In England, as elsewhere, time was 
running on, and the first impression made 
by the events that had occurred at Bevis 
had passed away. Captain Dunstan had 
been solicitous only that it should be 
understood in the fullest possible sense 
that his wife was not to blame for the 
separation between them, which, it soon 
became known, had taken place. For this 
very reason Janet was all the more severely 
blamed, especially as the “rights and 
wrongs” of the matter were but imper- 
fectly known; and the most charitably 
disposed towards her supposed she must 
be mad, and that Captain Dunstan was 
hushing it up. At all events it was plain 
that he felt it very severely, and that there 
was an end to all the pleasant prospects 
of Bevis proving an “acquisition” to the 
neighbourhood. 

Captain Dunstan did feel Janet's flight 
very severely—as a terrible blow to his 
pride, and an extraordinary revelation of 
her character. It was not only that he 
had never suspected the existence of such 
love and such jealousy, such an exalted 
and impossible ideal in her mind as would 
render the knowledge of his motives for 
making her his wife intolerable to her, 
while yet she should be perfectly secure 
from anything that could be regarded as 
want of kindness and observance on his 
part; but he had never believed in feelings 
of the kind at all, on anyone’s part, out of 
aromance. Of course he knew she loved 
him. Had not Mrs. Drummond told him 
so, and had not she herself owned it in a 
very dignified and becoming way when he 
* proposed ” to her, and many times during 
the brief engagement which he had found, 
to tell the truth, rather irksome? But 
that she should take things in this tragic 
way astonished him. It hurt him keenly, 
too, and made him think, as he had never 
thought before, of what the vows and the 
promises of marriage mean, how awful 
they are, how lightly taken, and how ill- 
kept, even when there is no open or defiant 
breach of the letter of them. He had 
always behaved well to Janet, and he did 








not doubt that he should always have con- 
tinued to do so; but he could not deny to 
himself that he had always been thinking 
of another woman, and that she had accused 
him truly, convicting him out of his own 
mouth, and left him—her interpretation of 
their respective positions being granted— 
justly. It was more the manner of it than 
the action itself that he regretted so vividly. 
Perhaps the unsuitability between them 
would, under any circumstances, have 
proved too great for comfort; but in that 
case there would have been a middle 
course so easily taken, one adopted by lots 
of people every day, without scandal, or 
gossip, or the unpleasantness of this method 
of hers. He was very seriously troubled 
about Janet, and oppressed by the fear 
that she might be actually suffering in 
material ways while her retreat remained 
undiscovered. Of course he should find 
her some day; he never really doubted 
that; and in the meantime he was most 
anxious that it should not be suspected 
that he did not know what had become of 
her, and it was not suspected, beyond the 
small circle of those who knew the fact. 
The shock and surprise of the desperate 
step that his wife had taken, and the 
success that attended her intention of 
concealment, had the effect upon him of 
clearing his moral vision very considerably ; 
and Janet, if it would have been a satis- 
faction, might have had that of knowing 
that she was perpetually in his remem- 
brance, and, in a strange sort of way, an 
object of curiosity, a subject of questioning 
to him, such as she had never been before. 
It was as though he had married one 
woman, and his wife had turned ont to 
be another just as she vanished from him; 
that other a less gentle, less perfect, less 
complaisant being, indeed, but more in- 
teresting, more individual, more wilful. 
And yet, in the bottom of his heart, 
when Edward Dunstan mused upon the 
revelation of Janet’s love, and what was 
her ideal, his real thought was: If it had 
only been the right woman who had loved 
him thus! 

Events had marched also with time; 
and late in the autumn Julia Carmichael 
and John Sandilands were to be married. 
John had come home with Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile, aud the wedding was to. take 
place at Hunsford. Dunstan and Esdaile 
bad not met since Esdaile’s return; but 
they were to meet soon, for Danstan had 
asked Esdaile to come to Bevis after the 
wedding, at which he was to be present, 
and Esdaile had promised to do so. John 
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Sandilands and Julia were also to visit 
him before they left England. It would 
be a strange meeting, and Dunstan would 
be glad when it was over. 

Sir Wilfrid Esdaile and Amabe! Ainslie 
were the only guests at Hunsford, in 
addition to the bridegroom, and the wed- 
ding was a very quiet affair, both because 
the parties chiefly concerned wished it, 
and on account of Laura, who had come 
from Scotland to be with her cousin on 
the occasion and take leave of her. Lady 
Rosa Chumleigh was in an unusually 
amiable mood ; she liked John Sandilands ; 
she was very glad to get Julia disposed of ; 
and since things had been so comfortably 
settled by the birth of her grandson, she 
had been on unusually good terms with 
providence—persons of her kind sometimes 
are affected in this way by what they feel 
to be an escape—and even disposed to let 
the colonel approach nearer to the realisa- 
tion of his ideal, a quiet life, than he had 
ever done within his long but little varied 
experience. Julia looked very well, and 
was very happy in her quiet way, and John 
Sandilands had a piece of news to tell her 
when they had left Hunsford—it had been 
especially stipulated that he was not to tell 
her sooner—which would make her happier 
still. Sir Wilfrid’s wedding-present to 
his friend was a splendid one: it was the 
coffee plantation. John was going out to | 
manage his own property now. Sir | 
Wilfrid had hit upon this conclusive and 
satisfactory method of redressing to a cer- 
tain extent the inequality between his own 
lot and that of John Sandilands that had 
always been a puzzle to him. 

“ Considering that he has just married 
the only woman he ever wanted to marry, 
and that she is quite ideally suited to him, 
I’m inclined to think the weight has got 
into the other scale now,” said Sir Wilfrid 
to himself a little ruefully, as he re-entered 
the house after he had speeded the happy 
pair on their way and done a little good- 
natured pottering with the colonel, and 
went in search of Laura. 

He found her in the morning-room with 
Amabel. The infant was sleeping in his 


lace-bedecked cradle beside the hearth ; and 
Sir Wilfrid was indulged with a peep at 
him. Then he and Laura began to talk, 
of the wedding and present matters first, 
then of the past; of the dark days at Nice, 


England, of the friends whom they left 
behind. 

“ Tf [had'wanted reminding of it, which 
I certainly did not,” said Sir Wilfrid, 
“T should have had it all brought before 
me by the sight of Miss Wells and Mrs. 
Monroe——” 

“ Miss Wells and Mrs. Monroe ?” 

“Yes. I saw them for a moment; it 
was only on the platform at Fontainebleau, 
as we went by; I put my head out of the 
carriage and waved my hat; but I can’t 
tell whether they recognised me. Miss 
Wells looked just the same; Mrs. Monroe 
very wan and ill; it was only a-glimpse, 
but I saw that, I am sorry to say. What 
accounts do you get of her?” 

He paused, and glanced from Laura to 
Amabel. The former was staring at him 
in unmitigated astonishment; the face of 
the other was suffused with a peculiarly 
vivid sample of what Amabel called her 
“ unfortunate blush.” 

“What have I said?” asked Sir Wilfrid. 

“That you saw Mrs. Monroe with Miss 
Wells, on your way home with John. It 
is impossible.” 

“ But I tell you I did see them; there 
is no doubt about it; I saw them as 
distinctly as I see you and Miss Ainslie.” 

** At what date was that, Sir Wilfrid ?” 

“The 15th of August.” 

“And Mrs. Monroe,” said Laura 
solemnly, “ died at Nice in June!” 

“Died! Died inJune! Mrs. Thornton, 
you must think me mad, if you will, but I 
most emphatically declare that I saw her, 
in her usual dress—the English widow’s 
cap, I think, caught my eye first—standing 
beside Miss Wells on the platform at Fon- 
tainebleau. Pray don’tdoubtme; pray don’t 
laugh at me; I tell you the exact truth.” 

“Laugh! I am not likely to laugh at 
such a thing. What can it mean?” 

She put her hand to her brow for a 
moment and thought; the next she ex- 
claimed : 

“ Amabel, it was Mrs. Dunstan! She 
has been with Miss Wells all this time! 
Rely upon it, it was she. Oh, Sir Wilfrid, 
you have found her!” 

“Thank God!” said Amabel in her 
heart, while her tears fell silently ; “ thank 
God, she will be persuaded, she will come 
back; it will all come right; and yet she 
will know that I kept her secret as faith- 





of Julia’s arrival, of their journey back to | 


fully as she kept her promise.” 
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